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I Who else would he first 
to publish a Chinn 



dens, sacred gates and other points of 
We sometimes get copies of memos historic and sight-seeing interest, unless 
sent from wire service reporters to their sorneone considers the Soviet embassy to 
bosses. They often contain interesting lit- be a tar 8 eL You find out from reading 
tie tidbits not significant enough to the the skliin y P nnt bidden in the corner that 
world to be included 


stories, tbe P‘ dnt!n g itself is taken from a 1957 
For example, one of the first American P ublicar -ion of Peking Publishing House, 


in 


reporters into Red China during the 
“ping pong diplomacy” stage mentioned 
that he was finding his way around (and 
learning facts about the country) from a 
CIA atlas. 

We knew the CIA was into a lot of 
things (purely military operations, assas- 
sinations, etc.) but we never dreamed 
that the successor to the puristic OSS 
was competing with Rand McNally. 

So just on the off-chance we sent a 
note to the superintendent of documents 
in Washington asking for a copy and a 


Inc , or whatever the Chinese version of 
Inc. is. 

We have three points to make: 

(1) It’s an excellent publication. 

(2) The CIA shouldn’t be in the pub- 
lishing business, using taxpayers’ money 
to put out fancy books (that obviously 
cost more than $5.25 to make). 

(3) The CIA, much to our surprise, 
has the soul of a poet — or at least one 
CIA man, the editor of the atlas, has. 

Between the terse preface and the 


bill, just as though we had a right to se- introduction is something in the nature of 
cret documents. a dedication. It’s a Chinese poem, written 


by a latter-day Communist about the 
goals of a commune. It urges hustle in 



harnessing the land and its wealth, and 
ends with: 

An inch of lime is an inch of gold, 

That's the value of yesterday. 

Time's worlh today 
Is an inch for ten thousand pieces of 
gold. 

Can it be that the anonymous editor is 
a spy-poet who came in from the Asian 


. Then we forgot about it. 

It arrived this week, price $5.25. 

As is apparent in the photo of the 
cover, there's Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy imprinted as big as can be, and no 
secret or top secret stamp. 

It was compiled and published well 
prior to the first American visit, and 
bears a November, 1971, printer’s date. 

There’s no reason it should be stamped 
as secret, but. it’s obvious that it repre- 
sents a workmanlike job in a library cold? 
well-stocked with publications from inside 
then-closed China. 

There’s everything in it you’ve always 
wanted to know about Red China but 
didn’t know how to ask. It doubtless is 
the best thing out, and it’s worth the 
$5.25 several times over. Its maps, art- 
work, photos and text are magnificently 
done. Chapters go into forms of govern- 
ment by various levels, languages, dia- 
lects and subdialects, climate, metals, 
industries and the people themselves. 

There’s even a tourist’s guide to Peking. 

The last item is the only part that 
gave us a start. The Peking guide is a 
huge double-spread painting of the scenic 
city. It apparently is drawn to scale and 
looks much like an aerial photo. On it are 
81 numbered circles - just like a Stra- 
tegic Air c<A ! p 1 g r (giv©ifcPon«eli&as©i2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000200340001-5 

closer look" we see that all 81 numbers 
refer to palaces, ancient temples, gar- 
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By Jack Anclcrson 

Every day, coded messages 
flood into Washington from 
our embassies, military com- 
mands and intelligence out- 
posts all over the world. The 
most urgent telegrams are 
tunneled into Henry Kissin- 
ger's command post in the 
White House. Digests of over- 
night intelligence reports are 
delivered each morning to 
President Nixon. 

From sources with access to 
this. intelligence flow, here are 
some recent highlights: 

New Offensive? — Privately, 
Henry Kissinger is optimistic 
about Hie prospects of a 
cease-fire in Vietnam. Yet in- 
tercepted messages indicate 
that North Vietnam is prepar- 
ing for a renewed offensive. 
Our military intelligence has 
found no trace, however, that 
Russia has replaced the tanks 
and artillery the North Viet- 
namese lost in their spring of- 
fensive. They were able last 
spring to sneak heavy hard- 
ware into South Vietnam vir- 
tually undetected. Rut the 
best available intelligence sug- 
gests that both Russia and 
China have cut back military 
shipments to North Vietnam. 
Hanoi’s military preparations, 
therefore, may be for a lim- 
ited attack upon a political 
target, perhaps even Saigon it- 
self, But no one really knows 
whether the guns will be si- 
lenced or booming when the 
voters go to the polls on Nov. 7. 

Soft on Thieu — Hanoi may 
be softening slightly on its 


arch enemy, President Thieu. | Soviet Shipments — A classi- 
In the secret truce talks, 1 fied State Department analy- 
North Vietnam’s Le Due Tho ] sis charges that Israel’s forays 
has emphasized that the Saigon j across her borders against the 
regime must be dismantled and i Palestinian guerrillas have 
replaced by a tripartite gov- ; given the Soviets a pretext for 
eminent dominated by neither ! strengthening their foothold 


side. But he has indicated that 
Saigon can choose anyone it 
wishes to the new government, 


in Syria and Iraq. Military 
shipment have been sent not 
only to Syria and Iraq but to 


that neither side should have ) the Palestinian guerrillas di- 
a veto over the other’s ap-irectly. Contrary to press re- 
pointments. The implication is: ports of a Soviet “airlift” to 
that Hanoi would not object if j Syria, however, the airlift 
Saigon appointed the hated ico n s i st c d of only four 


transport planes, which have 
ceased to make regular deliv- 
eries. But the shipments, 
though no more than token 
had the ef- 


Thieu as a member of the tri- 
partite government. 

Mao’s Vow — China’s supreme 
ruler, Mao Tse-tung, told visit- , 
ing Japanese Prime Minister 1 J ni htary aid, nave 
ICakuci Tanaka fiercely that j feet of strengthening Soviet 
the Chinese would resist to ! °° nc * s wl . tk , tlle Arab hotheads, 
the death any encroachments (.The analysis cone. udes, never- 
bv Russia. A CIA report °n . ess ’ . tka *‘ Russia wouldn t 
Mao-Tanaka talks! llkel y ris , k war \ 01 ' s y ria > Irac * 


the secret 
quotes old Mao as saying 
China would sacrifice its own 
people to prevent Soviet domi- 
nation. He cited the fate of his 
former heir apparent, Lin 
Piao, who died in a plane 
crash fleeing to Russia after 
attempting a pro-Soviet coup 
against Mao. 

Chou ’s Opposition — The 
Central Intelligence Agency 
reports that Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai is still encounter- 
ing opposition inside Peking's 
ruling circle. Chou's oppo- 
nents are upset over his policy 
of detente with the United 
States, Japan and the West. 
They contend that the detente 
has hurt China’s credibility 
with revolutionary forces 
around the world. 


or any other Arab country. 

African Wildman — The ef- 
forts to placate Uganda’s wild- 
man, General Idi Amin, ap- 
pear to have backfired. He has 
ordered the Asians, who had 
become the backbone of Ugan- 
da’s economy, out of the coun- 
try. He has made impossible 
demands upon neighboring 
Tanzania. lie has made and 
broken promises to visiting 
mediators. He has imposed 
harsh martial law upon his 
country, charging that Tanza- 
nia, India and even Britain are 
planning to invade his small 
country. For the sake of black 
African solidarity, a host of 
black African leaders have 
made pilgrimages to Uganda 
to placate General Amin. But 


>a CIA report suggests all tX» / 
(attention has merely enlarged 
| his ego and made him mors 
difficult than ever. 

Castro "Uncouth” — Intelli- 
gence reports acknowledge a 
rise in antl-U.S. feeling: 
throughout Latin America. 

But apparently Cuban Dicta- 
tor Fidel Castro’s attempts to' 
exploit U.S. unpopularity for . 
his own purposes have failed. 

A typical message from our 
defense attache in Ecuador, 
where Castro visited last year, 
describes the top Ecuadorean 
military brass as anti-U.S. but 
also anti-Castro. The message 
quotes them as calling Castro 
"uncouth” and “not the great 
leader that many people con- 
didcr him to be.” 

Cuba-Panama Friendship — 

A secret CIA cable, reporting 
on a conversation with a 
Cuban intelligence officer 
known only as "Alfredo ’’ 
quotes him as saying that “the 
Cuban government generally 
supports the PJG (Panama’s 
military junta) and General 
Omar Torrijos, the head of 
Panama, but wants to find 
ways to encourage Torrijos to 
move further to the left. ‘Al- 


fredo’ suggested that 


left- 


ists in Panama form a Pana- 
ma-Cuba Friendship Society, 
which could promote friend- 
ship with Cuba, put pressure 
on Torrijos from the left and 
possibly be used as the center 
for certain unspecified Cuban 
activites.” 

® 1972. United Feature Syndicate 
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By <J. BAT l AN I 

MOSCOW 

Inipcriii list circles are using 
any am! every expression of anti- 
Sovietism in l heir struggle against 
socialism. The anti-Soviet policy 
of Peking directly serves the 
needs of imperialism: and reac- 
tionary Western propaganda is 
using it to divert the attention 
of the peoples from the contra- 
dictions rending capitalism, to 
justify imperialist aggression and 
to slander the peaceful policy of 
the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist com- 
munity. 

In the United States the Pen- 
tagon-reared news analyst Joseph 
Alsop especially feeds on fabri- 
cations about Soviet-Chinese re- 
lations. A few days ago he pub- 
lished in the metropolitan news- 
paper Washington Post a ■ loud 
article under the heading ‘'Polit- 
ical Hallucinations." Whose and 
what hallucinations? It turns out 
that nearly all except the author 
have them, and they consist in 
that honest and decent world pub- 
lic opinion is indignant at U.S. 
aggression in Indochina and the 
U.S. -protected expansionist policy 
of Israel in the .Middle East: 
whereas, says Alsop. the main 
feature of the world landscape 
is not at all the war in Vietnam 
and not even the dangerous situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 

No. in the Alsop "landscape" 
the main feature is a Soviet “red 
threat" to China. In the CIA and 
the Pentagon there are very sen- 
sible men who have explained 
everything to him and asked him 
to give an account in public. And 
this old hand at provocative 
things tried his best to calumni- 
ate the Soviet Union, accusing it 
of nothing less than preparing a 
“preventive attack" on the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China. 

The hallucination prompted by 
the “sensible men" so much 
caught the turbulent imagination 
of Alsop, the hater of socialism, 
that he tried to present the im- 
agined picture as a reality, in 


front of which lie and his friends 
sat as the "third rejoicing." Me 
even yelped with rapture. 

This pathological article of Al- 
sop's is not unique. Rack in Feb- 
ruary this year he tried to fright- 
en the world with his extravagant 
fancy ot the "castration of 
China." Finally, two days after 
the above-mentioned article, in 
t lie same Washington Post, Al- 
sop made the crazy allegation 
that Pravda was advocating a 
"reduction ol Soviet support" for 
the heroic Vietnamese patriots. 
This goes beyond all measures 
of falsehood. 

But then, apart from Alsop. 
not so rudely and less noisily, 
other U.S. journalists and news- 
papers almost simultaneously 
spoke out on the Soviet "threat" 
to China, also, apparently, on the 
advice of "sensible men’' of im- 
perialist reaction. 

As we see. there is a certain 
strategy at the bottom of all this. 

It consists, first of all. in an 
attempt to discredit the actual 
policy of the Soviet Union vis-a- 
vis the People's Republic of 
China. This policy rests on a de- 
sire to normalize relations, t.o 
restore good-neighborliness and 
friendship between the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples. The reactionary 
imperialist forces arc well aware 
of the fact that the improvement 
of relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the PRC would accord with 
the vital, long-term interests of 
the two countries, the interests 
'of world socialism, the interests 
of struggle against imperialism. 
The Soviet Union has placed be- 
fore the PIIC concrete and con- 
structive proposals on non-aggres- 
sion, non-use of force, settlement 
of border questions, improvement 
of relations on the basis of mu- 
tual advantage. 

These proposals have not been 
accepted by China as yet. The 
Peking leaders think it unprofit- 
able for themselves to speak the 
truth about these proposals of the 
Soviet Union— that would be their 
self-exposure as great-power ex- 


pansionists and splitters aggra- 
vating international tensions and 
relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the PRC. Alsop and his col- 
leagues are also aware of all 
this. hut. deliberately pass it over 
in order to warp the real stale 
of affairs. 

The anti-Communists and anti- 
Soviet propagandists, in publish- 
ing their inventions about the So- 
viet "threat," do not abandon 
their attempts to discredit Soviet 
foreign policy as a whole. They 
are out to question the U.S.S.R. 's 
consistency in the struggle for 
stronger world peace, to present 
the Soviet proposals on European 
security, collective security in 
Asia, bilateral declarations on 
the non-use of. force and other 
measures to ease international 
tension and to achieve disarma- 
ment. put forward by the Soviet 
Union, as allegedly prompted 
only by tactical considerations. 

There is nothing new in these 
methods. Imperialist propaganda 
has long been resorting to slan- 
der concerning a "red menace" 
in its unsuccessful struggle against 
socialism.' 

What has been new here in re- 
cent years lies elsewhere. It con- 
sists in .that the Peking leader- 
ship willingly echoes slanderous 
concoctions of all kinds concern- 
ing Soviet foreign policy. Peking 
brazenly draws on and spreads 
“information" from filthy sources 
of imperialist propaganda, adding 
to it its own inventions about the 
Soviet Union and other countries 
of the socialist community. 

Therein lies the nutritive me- 
dium for the hallucinations of 
Joseph Alsop and the “sensible 
men" from the CIA and the Pen- 
tagon, who are backing him. That 
is the way the Peking “propagan- 
dists" and the poisoners of pub- 
lic opinion, who are filling the 
orders from the aggressive im- 
perialist circles, are assiduous- 
ly assisting each other. 

(Pravda) 
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By Stanley Kamov 

w*f fclnstan Feet Etufi V.riftr 

Chinese Premier Chou En 
.lai has irtdiested that a voilee-j,-„ 
live leadership v. ill take i . 
power in Peking alter he and? 

Communist Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung die, 

Chou has suggested,’ how. 
ever, that ?. key figure hi the 
future collegium is likely to 
be Yao Vffcn-yuau, a relatively ] ciuon. 
young Communist official who | The Wall 
played an i;u»omr>t vote in 
Mao's tumultuous Cultural 
Revolution. Mao is 7M and 
Chou is V‘l, 

The P rentier discussed Pe- 


trol the Chinese fleet and re- , replacement by a single suc- 
fused, Chou explained. ' j cossor was “one of the plots" 
Chou said r.s well that China! concocted by Marshal Ein 
not interested in setting upj Piao. Lin, named Mao's ot’li- 
joint industrial development! cial heir in the Chinese Cum- 
venturos with the Uuitedi mutvlst Party constitution pro- 
states as a result of its bad cs.-j mvl gated in April 3 is at- 
■ perieree with such projects es-i leged to have been killed in an 


tarnished with 


the Soviet 
t Journal pe- 


airplane crash after an abor- 
tive attempt to seize power. 
Despite this disclosure by 


count cited Chou an spying j Chou, most China specialists 
ibiii “the man who planned j here believe that 3Iao person- 
the assassination” of President I ally supported Lin’s designs- 
Kennedy has never been cap- j lion a'a his successor hut later 
king's succession question in »•[ lured. Accoriling to the Jour* j changed his mind following au 
wide-ranging conversation Usis j pal’s representative, Chou said t internal power slntggl© that 

0ls vthni. Lee Harvey Osv? a Id! escalated in the summer of 
‘'couldn't be . . . the one whetj 31173. 
reail.v killed him’’. 

Speaking in a. lighter vein. 

Chou told the editors that the 


weekend with 215 U.S. Cd 


currently visiting China. 
Chou, who likes micliumu ses- 
sions, talked to Ids guests- for 
neatly four hours until past 
two o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

According 1o accounts of the 
discussion published yesterday 
by tV all Street Journal .Edi- 
torial Director Warren .11. 
Phillips, Washington Slur- 
News Associate Editor T: Wil- 
liam Hill and other editors 
present, Chou discussed mut- 
ters as diverse as the ('iiijmse 
economy, Peking's rotations 
with the Soviet Union and | 
New York traffic. j 

The editors reported tiial i 
Chou though using an imer-, 
prcler, displayed bis mum nod I 
wit and ebann ilii'oiiyliou! the I 
meeting. When one editor mi;; ! 


Some China experts here 
also believe that Chou's refer- 
ence to Yao Wen-yuan ns a 


group most knowledgeable on (key figure in the future may 
China's Communist Party or-iaLo b'e related to internal ten- 


dons still nagging China. As 


ganizntion is the U.S. Central. 

Intelligence Agency - unit inV, , . .. 

Hong Kong. He added that thai 8nese expom see lt - c!iOU Ma - V 
Soviet Union knew least even j 1/2 aUenUpiug to placate nidi- 
though it has the largest cm-ical activists who came to the 
uns-s;' in Peking. Jfore during the Cultural Revo- 

Cbou joked that he could itmion. 
not visit the United S'iates as 
Jong as Cbiang Kai-shek's 
rival Nationalists have dipio-j 1 
mais in America, but might re-i ‘- £u ; necl h,ni ? l ' H a 
sign and "go as a member gf: lajion a radical literary 
the tabic tenuis team'’. ; critic, was apparently diseov- 

.... ■ icrcd by Mao's wife. Chiang 

.1 !>e premier said uiat China j - 

was in no hurry to replace its W" 

bie.vi.-ies with automobile.-. ' T' . , . , 

ir. order to muster support lor 


Yao, a young Shanfglini pub- 
licist now about. 40 who hud 


;-.me to Shanghai at that lime 


w Yorb^ i: ' 0 ’ ' v *’° ' Vils then imposed by 
uid vuu'1 ,u: t'ornnumis-t Pany appara- 


on 


sested that they get down to , 

“serious business'’, fur exam - j commenting that 
pie. Chou replied: “Why act j would become like Nc 
seriouN?" jin terms of pollution. 

, With apparent .serious ness. ! '! ul:! ^ n 1 to move 

though, Chou disclosed l’*«t i * 10 sa ’ e °l ! “ 

China’s grain output this year j Kissinger Is G'ii> 
is expected In exceed 250 mil- 
lion metric tons despite p'jor j -wiiitr 1 
weather conditions. Grain out-! 

l*t l"rn i n «-n l ° n i w * ,om ]lc> ilAS SL ' e11 frequently j play th.-ii obliquely criticized 

past year. Chou j Mao. The real 
can talk tin attack against 
u 

\ ou one s 


tons and !M(.i million in 1570. 
Joint Navy Kev'leii 

Chou also rew-med that fur 


jover (be 
| quipped that 
iyou for half 

I giv e 


luer Soviet Premier knr 
chcv proposed in Hint; Unit the-swer". 

Soviet Union and China oi.'ih- ; Focusing on 
li.-i-li a joint navy. Hut Mao ■ China's i'uLure 


purpose of the 
. Wu Han, how- 
l-our and no'.! t .ver, was to denounce Peng 
substantive an-jchen, tlien the Peking party 
j boss. 

the Question of; After that, You appeared 
leaders. Chou j frequently as the author of 
Maoist 


Among other things, he wrote 
tlie first big attack against Liu 
A two-chi, the Chinese chief of 
stale, who was later purged. 

Although he mentioned Yao 
in In's weekend talk, Chou told 
tiie editors that. China has no 
shortage of leaders. He said 
that ul least JOO.OiA officials 
have been in the Party for 
i more than JO years “and yea 
lean tdaec any among them in 
I a position of leadership and 
j no’ll get the job done." 


tus in Peking. 

According io avcounls pub- 
lished in China, ( 'hiring Ching 
.delegated Yao to write an at- j 
Offering his impression of Mack against Hie deputy mayor | 
House foreign policy j 0 f Peking, IVtt Hon, who had! 
adviser llenry Kissinger.; .-arlier produced a historical 


sensed a Soviet, desire to con- , claimed that the idea of Mao’s j much Maoist propaganda. 
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By L WILLIAM 1 15 ILL 
Associate W»‘.*t o{ the >• .-.r.NVxvs 
PEKING— After being ques- 
tioned. for almost four hours, 
Chinese Premier Cmu Kts-lat 
assured American editors 
be had K.e'i even no-re fran!: 
■with tkoiu ih.ni he had with 
President Ninon, Secretary 
William P. Rogers and Dr, 
Hoary Kissinger. 

The interview, lasting from 
( 10:33 p.m. Saturday Til 2:10 

a.m. yesterday, climaacd the 


t -'-X -tf t> 

rf\K 

i..~j ■ -.v * 




•Vo 


y -ja o n I? 


a tau - 


„ r y 


first wo: 


o* 


-wee.: vis- 


it to Chinn by representatives 
of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

The press b-r ospres: ed sur- 
prise that some of the editors 
thought there might he a 
dearth of possible successors 
to a Chinese leadership that is 
no longer young. Tie traced the 
entrance into party affairs of 
numerous Chinese leaders, in- 
cluding some of those present 
for the editors’ interview. 

One of those, mentioned as a 
possible successor to Chou, 
was Yao >7 a-yuan. lie is edi- 
tor of the People's Daily, a 
member of the Central Com- 
mittee and the Politburo. He is 
believed to be about <55 yours 
old and is a protege of Chair- 
man Mao Tso-tung’s wife, 
Chian" Citing. 

Chou pointed out that, to 
have token part in many of the 
great events of modern 
Chinese history, a man would 
have to be along in years. 

“Too many are old,” the 
premier said, “ar.d we keep 
the your." down.” Fie de- 
clared, however, that there 
were n ten of a I! ages who were 
ready and able to c!o the job. 

It was recalled that during 
the Nixon visit to Peking 
Chou caressed envy at the 
number of members of the 
Prcsideifial entourage who 
were in their 30s, 

Nino is 73 and Chou is 7-1. 

Alerted for Mc'ling 
First indications that some- 


all afternoon and evening. A 
little after 9 p.m. word came 
to report to the lobby of the 
Peking Hotel at 9: -15 p.m. A 
little after ID p.m., a' caval- 
cade of cars whisked us to the 
Great Hall of the People. 

The premier greeted us indi- 
vidually with a handshake 
while a picture was taken. We 
sat down in a circle of easy 
chairs in the center of a limit- 
less lounge, a table close to 
each chair was equipped with 
a microphone, cups of tea, 
pads and paper. 

C'ncu sat with ASNE Presi- 
dent J. Edward Murray to his 
right and the official interpret- 
er to bis left. Behind the seats 
of the visiting editors ranged 
many Chinese' officials, includ- 
ing -Poking editors who had 
been our nosts and tits head of 
the Hsir.hua Nows Agency, our 
official host. 

Jovial Welcome 

The premier's welcome was 
jovial, lie told Oklahoma 
City's Charles Bennett he had 
expected a cowboy whoop 
from him the way one bad 
been delivered by Patrick 
Hurley, another Oklahoman, 
on his arrival in China three 
decades ago. 

The representative of the 
■Washington Star-News the pre- 
mier regards as resembling 
Gen. George C. Marshall and 
Honolulu editor George Chap- 
lin bore resemblance to Dr. 
Kissinger. 

Tim atmosphere, at once re- 
laxed and informal, remained 
so while the premier discussed 
a sc ore of subjects, cm:? harm- 
ing each with graceful hand 
motions and a disarming wit. 
"Vc'hy be serious?'’ he asked 
■ st the start . 

Discussing Chinese Commu- 
nist party organization, ho de- 
clared that the CIA in iler.g 
Kor.g was probaniy l est in- 
formed o.i the whole matter, 
with Japan second, and Russia 
worst, despite having the larg- 
est embri-y with the nios! 


Chou Sees Progress 
Although sonic people don't 
see progress since the new 
phase of U.S.-China role. ions 
began, the premier disagrees. 
He pointed to admission of the 
People's Republic of Chirm to 
the United Nations, recogni- 
tion of Cirr.3 fcy 19 rations, 
and the r.s-vv rarpere between 
China arid Japan. 

Chou locked amused as he 
recalled how neither China r.or 
Dr. Kissinger had _ expect* a 
vhr.t actually took place v :.. u 
China was formally accepted 
by the U.N. The history of the 
opening door between the 
United' States and China was 
recalled. The premier, who 
likes to put information in nar- 
rative form, told how Mao 
in 1079 told writer Edgar Snow 
China would welcome a visit 
by Nixon. Then, before Snow 
could publish ids article, ping- 
pong diplomacy began. 

Chou gives r.Iao credit for 
the United States team partici- 
pating iu the table tennis 
matches. They were about to 
be refused permission to par- 
tiebnte, as the U.S. team 
would have to come to China 
as individuals since diplomatic 
relations were missing. But 
Mao reminded everyone that 
“things must be grasped at 
the right time” and the United 
States team took part. 

Ping-Pong Diplomacy 

Pir.g-Pong diplomacy was 
launched and Kissinger moved 
in not long thereat ter to .ar- 
range the Ninon visit to Coins. 
The Premier was amused that 
none of the editors in the cir- 
cle before him knew what his- 
ringer was doing, tnen admit- 
ted that few ciiicials m Cinna 
knew. 

Chou announced firmly that 
China has no idea of having 
/the few motor cars in Pcr-.ng 
v increase and reduce ti.e- 
] ,709, COO bicyice-s licensed in 
Peking, lie pointed to the pol- 


lution potential and said he 
didn’t want Peking to get hke 
New York. 

China-U.S. cooperation >n 
health matters was especially 
cited by the premier, who said 
a Chinese medical delegation 
is being sent to the United 
States to study how to fignt 
cancer, heart and circulation 
diseases, bronchitis and _ the 
common cold. He a aid oouii 
China and the U.S. are 


Ding 

a contraceptive pill a woman 
needs take but once moiitm 

More tea and a plate of. 
cakes was served to each edi- 
tor after two hours and id 
mi" ires of interview. Aster an 1 
8- minute break the premier re- 
fused to admit that his o- n 
work schedule was as punish- 
ing as lire editors thougnt. 

“I don't serve the people 
enough,” said the man some- 
times described as t.’.e post 
No. 2 statesman in the vena. 
“I’m only an impicir.er.tcr and 
all inmleir.er.iers are bound to 
be busv.” 

He described his philosophy 
as ti’vins to Vo ruippv snfi opii** 
mistic, to take time to take a 
breath and not he tons a. 

Questioned regarding estab- 
lishment of boner news rela- 
tions between the United 
States and China, Chou said he 
could oniy urge more uvqnenl 
contacts by Ugh sices and the 
making of new contacts, possi- 
.blv the visit next year of an- 
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: By ISRAEL SHE NICER 

"Whooping Cranes” and 
"Puddle Ducks” roost in har- 
mony here. Both brochures 
■ are on sale at the United 
States Government Printing 
Off fee bookstore at 26 Fed- 
eral Plaza. 

1 The store, celebrating its 
, first birthday, is offering 
neither reduced prices nor a 
new line. It will go right on 
'selling at list price booklets 
that tell the citizen how to 
start a business, read a map, 
. care for a baby, honor the 
flag, treat a headache, shun 
a drug, trim a suit, patch up 
: a home. .- 

As l - a sign of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to 
spread such advice, a new 
outpost of the Government 
Printing Office- opens about 
every three months. 

Philadelphia got its store 
last week, and others arc 
scheduled to open in Houston, 
Seattle, Cleveland, Jackson- 
ville and probably 'Pittsburgh. 

New York’s store, which 
looks more like a business 
office Ilian a bookstore, has 
1,200 of the 20,000 titles 
available' in Washington, and 
accepts orders for the; rest. 

Tries to Fit the City 

It tries to adapt its inven- 
tory to local 'needs, 

"Our Balias bookstore 
would cany items on the 
breeding of horses,” Louis II. 
Potts, the manager, noted. 

“In New York we’d be in- 
terested in a directory of 
companies filing statements 
to the .Securities and Ex- 
; change. Commission.” 

■ There are about 300 cus- 
‘tomers daily — most of them 
men. 

,■ Some, such as Frank Becz, 
'a lawyer, want ■ to browse. 
He finally bought a book on 
Alaska, explaining: “I’m al- 
ways interested in out-of-the- 
Way places.” 

, Other customers arrive 
with specific interests, browse 

■ a while and wind up purchas- 
ing more than they intended. 

A number of husbands 
walk out exclaiming such 
things as: "My wife will kill 
me." 

■Joseph Polacek, a civil en- 
gineer, came by this week to 
• find material bn the physical 
characteristics of ships — and 
didn’t find it. But lie did spot 

'“'“i "Approved 


‘Just in Case’ cy Catfish," ■ 1 "Seafood Annual sales are about $23- 

“Just in case I ever get Moods.” "Seafood Slimness,” million. About GO new titles 
dropped off in the middle of Let ’ s Co °k Fish”— and scries are offered each week, 
the desert,” he said on ' 10w t0 coo ' c tuna > seal- The record best seller is 

Hard by the entrance to lo P s > sa,mon > oysters, shrimp, "Infant Care” (20 cents), 
the store in Room 110 are occan perch,. crabs and hali- which has sold more than 
background notes— 10 cents ^ u r t -. _ , , , , 15 million copies. . 

each on foreign countries fhe -Departniment- of Ag- Then come "Your Federal 

South Vietnam is laid out ^culture offers "Calories Income ' Tax,” "Prenatal 
in eight pages, I.cichtenstein and height” for three thin Care,” "Your Child From l 
spread thin through four. Na- dimes. to 6,” "lax Guide for Small 

tion 162— the People’s Re- The Internal Revenue Serv- Business,” "Strictly for Teen- 

public of South Yemen has ' cc l ,as come up with a be- agers,” . "Your Social Sccu- 

a bin, but no notes, and wildering- array of advice on rity,” “Marijuana — Some 
precious little customer dc- rendering unto Caesar what Questions and Answers,” 
maud. " ■ is Caesar's. For those who "LSD — Some Questions and 

Thanks to the Army there slip through the net, it of- Answers” and "Rescue Breath- 
are pocket guides to France, fers "Firearms Identification in£’ (wallet-sized card). ■ 
Greece, Thailand, Germany, for Law Enforcement Offi- Current national best sell-. 

. — _ 1 -iL cers.” ers include "Tables of Re- 

Okinawa, Vietnam, Britain, Inexpensive is the’ word demplion Values for U. S. 
the Middle East and the Low for publications on eminent Savings. Bonds,” “Sanitation 
~ oir /.Ante . and Home Laundering” and 

Conn tnes, .2o cents to $1.2o. poets (Carl Sandburg,- Walt "\vhnt (o Buy in Child Re- 

Courtesy of the Navy, whitman), home refuse, dec- 'slranit Systems.” 
there are "Antarctic High- trical currents abroad, grow- In Isfew York, the best- 
lights” and, with the fortn- 7 nh t in t , ir> moving items are the "Stand- 

right aid of the. Central Mr / " , ‘ ’ , 1 aid Industrial Classification 

teiligence Agency, a “People a nd lnvths^n 1 for* Mam,a! 1972 ” and “ Jhe Sta- 

Republic of China Atlas.” a !nytlls 111 for ' tistical Abstract.” 

The price is $5.25. C1 «' Policy. 

1 ... Not many authors get 

Mars Guidebook credit for their work in this 
For those curious about store, but Dean-Rusk is listed 
the universe or ready to give as the- author of “Sonic 
.up on the planet, the Na- Myths About Foreign Pol- 
tional Aeronautics and Space icy.” 

Administration suggests "The Advice for the Bride . 

Book of Mars.” ... 

“America the Beautiful,” a V/omcn are spoiled; with 
■set of 52 photographs, sells attention, begining with ■ a . 
for $5, or 10 cents a photo. "Packet for the Bride,” rich 
. President Nixon, in full consumer advice, and 
color, costs 50 cents. The gcir.g on -to booklets on pre- 
first' volume of his Public natal and postnatal care. 

Papers (1069) is one of the “Teach Children Fire Will 
most expensive items — Burn” advises one brochure, 

$14.50. and another tells almost all 

Last week the store sold about "Your Children and 
its last copy (10 cents) of Their Gangs” (25 cents), 
the sheet music for the There is even a “Lazy Eye ' ' 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Coloring Book” intended to 
Flag, composed by Irving persuade parents to have 
Caesar. their children’s eyes exam- 

In the vast bureaucracy, j n ed early, 
whocan take chances? Rats A f ew publications are of- 
(Lets ^Get Rid or lhem) f erccl - n Spanish 1 a-lso, such 
advises the title of a no- t)ie translation of the one 

. i ie ’ F,sh and titled "When ■ Your Baby Is 
Wildlife Service. on the Way” (Micritres Su 

rtie Public licaltn berv- „ . , .. 
ices's ambitions are more Lc if )tA Ln Cammo). 
modest: "Control of Domes- „ Baity receipts run between 
tic Rats & Mice ” $5°° and SHOO. The store, 

tic k “ 11 forbidden by law to adver- 

niusc xou. . tise, is open Monday through 
"You Can .Quit Smoking, Friday from 8 to '4, phone 
assures a 15-ccnt tip sheet 264-3826. Personal checks are 
from the same agency, while accepted but credit cards are 
another pamphlet offers re- no t. 
alism: "If You Must Smoke 
(10 cents). , , 

If you must eat, consider 
these delights 5 la brochure: 

"Florida Fish Recipes,” “Fan- - 
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cy Catfish,” * 1 “Seafood 
Moods,” "Seafood Slimness,” 
Let’s Cook Fish”— and scries 
on how to cook tuna, scal- 
lops, salmon, oysters, shrimp, 
ocean perch, . crabs and hali- 
but. 

The Departniment. of Ag- 
riculture offers "Calories 
and Weight” for three thin 
dimes. 

The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has come up with a be- 
wildering- array of advice on 
rendering unto Caesar what 
is Caesar's. For those who 
slip through the net, it of- 
fers "Firearms Identification 
for Law Enforcement -Offi- 
cers.’’ 

Inexpensive is the’ word 
for publications on eminent 

poets (Carl Sandburg,- Walt 
Whitman), homo refuse, elec- 
trical currents abroad, grow- 
ling camellias, ants in the 
home and garden, moths in 
the attic, and myths in for- 
eign policy. 

Not many authors get 
credit for their work in this 
store, but Dean-Rusk is listed 
as the- author of “Sonic 
Myths About Foreign Pol- 
icy.” ' 

Advice for the Bride 

Women are spoiled with 
attention, begining with • a 
"Packet for the Bride,” rich 
with consumer advice, and 
going on to booklets on pre- 
natal and postnatal care. 

“Teach Children Fire Will 
Burn” advises one brochure, 
and another tells almost all 
about "Your Childi’en and 
Their Gangs” (25 cents). 

There is even a “Lazy Eye 
Coloring Book” intended to 
persuade parents to have 
their children’s eyes exam- 
ined early. 

. A few publications are of- 
fered in Spanish - also, such' 
as the translation of the one 
titled "When ■ Your Baby Is 
on the Way” (Micritns Su 
Bebfi EstS En Camino). 

Daily receipts run between 
$500 and $600. The store, 
forbidden by law to adver- 
tise, is open Monday through 
Friday from 8 to '4, phone 
264-3826. Personal checks are 
accepted but credit cards are 
not. 
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more, warheads, but the Soviets have a 
2-1.0-1 advantage in megatons. The So- 
viets thus have numerical superiority, 
while we arc left with our technological 
lead which by the best estimate appears 
to be 2 years. I think that the treaty and 
the interim agreement are in the interest 
of the ultimate security of the United 
States and of world peace, particularly 
when you consider the ongoing of the 
Soviets that would have given the Soviets 
superiority within the 5-year term of 
the agreement. We do not have such 
programs in being. 

I agree with the President: No one 
lost and no one gained in the treaty and 
in the agreement, but future generations 
will rule the day, I say, Mr. Chairman, 
•that the. administration entered into 
the agreements and this body ratified 
the agreements, if we do not maintain 
our technological superiority. If we do 
not continue our technological advance- 
ment, the interim agreement will be the 
vehicle through which the Soviet Union 
will be permitted to attain strategic su- 
periority. 

I also agree with Secretary Laird that 
if we are not determined to maintain 
our technological lead, the frozen-in 
supremacy 'of the Soviets in numbers 
(should call for the scrapping of the 
agreement and of the treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
been generous in the interim agreement 
limiting offensive weapons. Now is the 
time to be strong with this body ex- 
pressing' a determination to maintain 
our technological lead. The amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

(Mr, PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
-remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. At the request 
of the Department of Defense the com- 
mittee made reductions totaling $692.4 
million in the authorization bill based on 
the initial SALT agreements. These re- 
ductions are partially offset by an addi- 
tional $110 million in research and de- 
velopment. 

The net reduction of $582.4 million is 
arrived at by reducing Army missiles pro- 
curement by $265 million; by reducing 
the Army R. & D. effort related to Safe- 
guard by $34 million: and by reducing 
military construction for Safeguard by 
$393.4 million. 

I think it is important that the com- 
mittee understand the reason that this 
$110 million which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts seeks to strike from the 
bill is in the bill. It is definitely a result 
of the negotiations at Moscow in connec- 
tion with tire SALT' agreement. Both 
sides understand the situation. Both 
sides understand that there are certain 
defense measures and programs that 
they are developing, and that they think 
at the present time, and until further 
understandings are reached in tire future, 
are necessary to continue. The $110 mil- 
lion was definitely requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

The reason for it: The SALT agree- 
ment itself limits the quantity of our 
strategic missile system. It will be neces- 
sary to improve the quality of this sys- 


tem, and this is vice versa with both 
sides. To accomplish this objective, the 
Secretary of Defense requested add-on 
totaling the $110 million in research and 
development. These add-ons are for this 
purpose. 

Sixty million dollars for Minuteman 
site defense to improve the radars in the 
Minuteman field. The objective is to de- 
velop a radar which is both reliable and 
less expensive than the Safeguard radars. 

Another add-on was $20 million for 
submarine-launched cruise missiles. This 
is an area where we have no capability 
whereas the Russians have considerable 
capability. Also the cruise missiles arc 
not limited under the SALT Agreement. 

Another add-on was to improve the ac- 
curacy and penetration capability of our 
reentry vehicles for our ICBM's and 
Poseidon missiles, $20 million. 

The last increase is for $10 million 
to improve the reliability and capability 
of our Communications Command and 
Control Network related to our strategic 
systems. 

The SALT agreement is supported by 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on the basis that additional effort will 
be made in research and development on 
these systems or programs mentioned. 

It is a vice versa situation. The other 
side is doing the same thing in areas com- 
parable to these. I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I would like to state that, again the 
question is whether or not we abide by 
the spirit of the SALT agreements or 
whether or not we accelerate under the 
SALT umbrella. I think that is essen- 
. tially the issue. 

There have been some statements 
made that we are going to exceed the 
Soviets under the agreement in war- 
heads, but not megatonnage. I asked Dr. 
Foster about this, and his answer ap- 
pears on page IIG085 in the Record of 
June 26, 1972. 

By the end of this year, the Soviets will 
have 2,600 warheads as opposed to 5,600 
warheads of the United States. In mega- 
tonnage we will have 4.6 million versus 4 
million megatons for the Soviet Union. So 
by the end of this year, with the agree- 
ment we will still exceed the Soviet Un- 
ion in megatonnage and will have a two 
to. one warhead capability superiority 
over them. 

I think I can best use the balance of my 
time in reading some remarks I had in- 
serted in the Record yesterday, by the 
communist Art Hoppe: 

The Great Rock Rac.f. 

(By Art Hoppe) 

June 25, 1984 — As church bells claimed and 
people throughout the world danced In the' 
streets, the United Nations today realized an 
age-old dream of mankind by ratifying a 
Universal Disarmament Pact 

Under terms of the .widely hailed treaty, 
all Nations agreed to destroy immediately 
every single weapon in their arsenals — from 
missiles to billy clubs, from Jet bombers to 
bows and arrows 

“At last man now enters a golden age of 
permanent peace," a Jubilant President told 


budget to better the lot of every American. 

For man will war no more. “After nil," he 
said with a smile, “The only thing man can 
now hurl at his brother Is a handy rock." 

June 2G, 1984 — Defense Secretary Melvin 
Ludd appeared before a joint Congressional 
committee today to ask for 81.5 billion re- 
search funds to develop a “prototype rock." 

Ludd pointed out that rocks, being indig- 
enous to every nation's environment, were 
not banned by the treaty. "We can be sure," 
and the Chinese are secretly at work on an 
advanced rock that could make America a 
second-rate power." 

April 8, 1985 — The Army today unveiled its 
new M-16 anti-personnel rock designed to 
fragment on Impact. 

Developed at a cost of 843,6 billion, it will 
replace the now-obsolete 125-pound I.I-15 
rock, which failed in extensive tests to got 
off the ground. Some of the obsolete M-15& 
will bo mothballed for emergencies, the 
Army said, while the remainder will be sold 
to "our friendly neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica" for 3 cents on the dollar. 

The Army purchased one million of the 
new H-1G rocks for $1.39 each. The rest of 
the $43.0 billion went for new M-16 mobile 
rock haulers with white sidewall tires, new 
individual M-16 rock carriers with chromium 
handles. 

November 3, 1985— Secretary Ludd asked 
Congress today for $64.5 million to develop 
an Anti-Rock Rock, (ARR) plus another ( 
$82.7 billion to construct an Anti-ltock Parly- L 
Defense Line (ARED) .. 

He cited CIA reports that the Chinese were 
working on an Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Rock launched by a giant Chinese firecracker. 

He said the proposed ARED, a mile-high 
net along the Canadian border, would in- 
tercept most Chinese ICBIVs, while the new 
AltRs. sent aloft by mile-long rubber bands, 
would shoot down the rest. 

November 7, 1935— A worried President 
today signed the Universal Draft Lav,' requir- 
ing all American over age five to work on the 
Nation’s rockpiles. 

"Our freedom will never be secure," he said, 
"until we have the world's largest rockpile 
stockpile.” 

July 4, 1986 — The people of the world, fed 
up with working day and night on their na- 
tional rockpile stockpiles, revolted today. 

Chanting the stirring slogan, "We need 
rocks like holes In our heads,” they marched 
on the U.N. and demanded an entirely new 
treaty. This one banned not weapons, but all 
Generals in general and all Detense Secre- 
taries in particular. 

And so church bells are chiming and peo- 
ple throughout the world are dancing in 
the streets tonight — confident that they have 
at last found the key to a golden age of 
permanent peace.' 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that we 
have completely burlesqued the SALT 
Agreements out of ah proportion by hav- 
ing the Secretary of Defense come to 
Congress and ask for acceleration of the 
items the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Harrington) is now trying to 
strike- out with this amendment. They 
are totally unwise. The White House ap- 
parently concurred, in mildly censuring 
the Department of Defense, and I hope 
all here will join those of us who are go- 
ing to be supporting this amendment. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been listen- 
ing now for about 40 minutes to a dis- 
cussion in regard to the merits of wheth- 
er we will or whether we will not remove 
from this authorization $110 million ear- 
marked for research and development. 
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•■JByJKKKY GREENE 
Washington, June 2G — What 
'used to be a trickle of heroin from 
Southeast Asia’s Golden Triangle 
into the U.S. has, turned into a 
torrent, and the ‘'Chinese connec- 
tion” is now the hottest target in 
the global war against the illicit 
drug traffic. Red China has no part 
in the connection. 

John Ingersoll, director of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
is Elated - to appear Before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee tomorrow 
with a somber account of how Chinese 
aliens, most of them seamen, are gear- 
ing up to smuggle into the U.S. an 
enormous- stock of heroin made surplus 
since the American market in Vietnam 
faded in 1971. 

Intelligence reports received here by 
the CIA, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, Ingersoll 's own bureau, 
and in Canada by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police provide an outline of the 
Chinese connection operations. It is 
expected that Ingersoll will draw heavily 
on. this store of information in his 
Senate testimony. 

The connection web has spread 
from Bangkok, Singapore and Dong 
Kong in the Far Fast to New York, 
Norfolk, Charleston and Miami on the 
East Coast; New Orleans on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Vancouver on the West Coast. One 
thread lends through the Great Lakes to 
Chicago. 

It is of interest that the combined 

Intelligence services have found no evi- 
■ denoe whatever that Communist China 
has been involved in the “connection” 
in the production of opium, its refine- 
ment into heroin or the smuggling. 

Rather, the reports indicate, the drug 
traffic has been organized by what they 
call “apolitical” Chinese. They are 
narcotics dealers after a fast buck, eager 
to cash in on any shortage resulting 
from an international crackdown on 
illegal supplies from the Middle East. 

' The Golden Triangle is a relatively 
small, isolated mountain region covering 
parts of Burma, Laos and Thailand. 
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Ingersoll’s band began watching the 
development 18 months ago, and th'e 
director, after obtaining congressional 
approval for more agents, opened seven 
. new district offices across the Far Last. 

•U.S. and Canadian agencies, with 
'help front officials in Thailand and cthei 
Southeastern Asian nations, have joined 
in a drive against the smuggling opera- 
tions, with notable results already. 

Web Linked to Tv/o Raids in N.Y. 

On June 10, Thai and. U.S. agents in 


tory processing equipment for conversion 
of the poppy fruit to heroin. This was 
Chinese connection stuff. 

There was a direct link to the web in 
two raids in New York on April 11, when 

• seven Chinese were arrested with 11 
pounds of heroin. Of the seven, six were 
ship-jumping seamen. The heroin was 
part- of a 100-pound shipment from 
Bangkok — brought to this country by a 
European diplomat. 

Six days earlier, a Chinese seaman 
. was arrested in Miami, carrying 10 kilo- 
grams of high grade heroin. This partic- 
ular lot was packed in plastic bags 
bearing the Double Uoglobe label. That 
was the brand name used by a refinery 
in Laos tabbed as a major producer in 
1970-71. The refinery has been destroyed. 

Chinese seamen have been bringing 
in small amounts of the narcotics for 
years, using the dope to pay for assist- 
ance when they jumped ship and 
vanished in the various Chinese com- 
munities here and in Canada. 

The disappearance act is not difficult; 

• the legal Chinese population in the U.S. 
has swelled from 237,202 in 19S0 to 
435,002 in 1970. There were 10,407 new 
Chinese immigrants in 1971 and during 
that, same vrar, .39,718 Chinese non- 
immigrants visited the U.S. More than 
1-1,000 of these came from Hong Kong. 

The consumption of heroin in the 
U.S. is estimated at 6.5 tons annually, 
an amount that represents from G5 to 
100 tons of crude opium. 

The intelligence reports put the 
worldwide production of illicit opium at 
1,300 metric tons per year, of which 700 
tons conic from the Golden Triangle 
alone. Turkey, long considered as a ; 
prime source for opium-heroin for the 
East Coast of the U.S. was rated at a 

relatively modest 50 tons per year for 
the illicit traffic. India was chalked up at 
250 tons, Afghanistan 150 tons and l’ak- 
lstnn 200 tons. _ ■ 

Legal' opium production for legiti- 
mate medical purposes, coining largely 
from the Middle East and Asia, was re- 
ported to be 1,700 tons annually. 

The comparatively sudden develop-, 
ment of the Chinese connection called 
for fast action on the part of all Ameri- 
can agencies — and those of other gov- 
ernments — who had been sadly under- 
manned to meet the threat. 

The Prospects Are Frightening 

Until recently, officials calculated 
that more than 809c of all heroin re- 
tailed in the. U.S. was produced in the 
Marseilles area from opium grown in 
the Middle East. The agencies estimated 
that 15'/c of domestic consumption was 
grown and refined in Mexico, and only 
5% was imported from the Far East. 

But by the end of 1971, with the 
rapid withdrawal of American forces 


ers in Bangkok, Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore had stacked up unsold supplies of 
No. 4. heroin totaling 2,000 kilograms — 
90-90% pure and selling there at $2,000 
or $3,800 per kilo. 

What’s worrying the heroin hunters 
now is the possibility they will be hear- 
ing of a Clnnesc-Corsican connection — a 
linkage between the opium growers of 
the Golden Triangle and the export 
chemists from Marseilles, The prospects 
are nurelv frightening. . 
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Portugal is our NATO ally. Her Angola Governor Genera' 
A. Robeche Vaz, highly respected by U. S. General 
Goodpaster, is in Lisbon to report to President 
Americo R. Tomas on the renewed insurrcc- 
tions in Portugal’s Angola, Mozambique and 
WM Guinea. 

\ '' These insurrections arc another Red-pro- 
moted clash and the Red strategy packs a 
double punch. 

It continues to weaken this NATO ally 
by forcing Portugal to commit SO, 000 troops 
to far-off Africa, just as we were pinned 

down in far-off Vietnam. Portugal’s troops, in 

iL total, have been .successfully drawn off from 

the defense of Western Europe. 

AT TIIE SAME TIME the Red strategy drains away 
funds that otherwise could improve Portuguese and native liv- 
ing conditions. President Tomas slated that “about 45 per cent 
of our natioon’s entire budget now goes for military costs. 

Black soldiers, loyal to Portugal, already account for 
about 40 per cent of the Portuguese Army in Guinea. The 
force totals 26,000 men. Lisbon is also distributing thousands 
of weapons to black civilians there to ensure their adequate 
defense against attacks by the Communist-backed PAIGC at- 
tackers. 

Behind the scenes, the Red putsch is being directed front 
Leipzig, Least Germany. 

™ OUR OWN Central Intelligence Agency finds, and has re- 
ported to Portugal’s PIDE counterintelligence, that Red Chi- 
nese instructors, as well as Russian, are in the field with the 
attacking guerrillas. The Portuguese, in turn, have captured 
several Red Chinese army officers 

The fools (he Russian instructors use arc African natives, 
lietwen 6,000 and 8,000 are constantly undergoing training as 
guerrilla cadres in Leipzig and Bautzen, East Germany; 
Prague, Czechoslovakia and in Castro’s Cuba. In fact, the CIA 
reports that the Soviet has now opened an additional training 
center in Odessa. 

Zambia, sometimes called the cockpit of Africa, borders 
Angola, and the Red strategy uses Zambia as the sanctuary- 
equivalent of Laos, 

Previously the British Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia, 
Zambia is slightly larger than Texas, and the Soviet has now 
expanded the former Royal Air Force airdrome at Lusaka, 
the capital. Russian Ilyushin airliners are off-loading military 
equipment from the U.S.S.R and satellite countries, chiefly 
Czechoslovakia. 


* GOVERNOR GENERAL Vaz.’s Angola is scattered across 
an area nearly half the size of Western Europe and iie re- 
ported to President Tomas that he and the Republic of South 
Africa have set up a joint frontier patrol. 

The epicenter of the Red attack is along the Benuela 
Railway, vitally linking the central African copper regions and 
the Atlantic seaboard. And now the Red putsch is perform- 
ing an expansion which is — typically — - the very essence of 
all that is inhumane. 

The great Cunene River, blessed with its marvelous 
Ruacana Falls, forms part of the Angola-South West Africa 
border. Called the Cabora-Bassa project, a joint Portuguese- 
South African undertaking is building a 500-foot darn and a 
tremendous hydroelectric complex there. In fact, President 
Tomas stated it could attract perhaps a million foreign settlers 
and lilt living standards immeasurably. I have confirmed this 
among U. S. experts. 

The Reds’ Leipzig headquarters is now making the Cabora- 
Bassa project its prime target. U. S. intelligence in Lisbon 
quotes the Leipzig brain trust as saying “we shall cither 
destroy the dam or make it completely uneconomical.” 

Th c human betterment that the Cabora-Bassa project rep- 
resents? Oh, to hell with that. 


/ 
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By EDWARD NEILAN 

•». Conley Ncw> Service 

WASHINGTON — Commu- 
nist China may in the next 
decade or two join the United 
States, Soviet Union, Japan 
and the west European com- 
munity in a "pentagon of 
v world powers.” 

. That is the conclusion of a 
new report, "People's Repub- 
lic of China: An Economic 
Assessment,” recently issued 
by (he Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Scholars! the committee 
staff, experts from the de- 
partments of Stale and Com- 
merce, Library of Congress 
, and Hie Central f J alclligfnc * 
Ageyoyr contributed to the 
382-page report. It updates an 
earlier assessment, "Ero 
nomic Profile of Mainland 
China," published by I lie. 
committee in February, 10(17 

China, the report summ> 

’ rizes, “Has become an er- -. 
nomically strong, unified na- 
tion. Its capability simultai'c 
ously to meet requirements of 
feeding its population, mod- 
ernizing its military forces 
and expanding ils civilian 
economic base must now be 
assumed from its record to 
date.” ■ 

Moreover, the report says, 
"its expanding .economy and 
military establishment pro-' 
vide a base for projecting in- 
creasing power in consonance 
with its enormous human re-; 
sources. Chinese influence 
may also be fell both through 


China 


coRom*'* 



w < 


direct use 
military aid 


example of its model of de- 
velopment.” 


10-20 YEARS 

These elements could com- 
bine within the next 10 or 20 
years to place the Peking 
regime among the top world 
powers, forming a “pentagon 
of world powers,” the report 
concludes. 

However, the report notes 
that China’s gross national 
product remains, far behind 
that of the United Stales and 
other major nations. China's 
estimated GNP for 1970 was 
$120 billion, compared lo $974 
billion for the United Stales 
and about $245 billion for Ja- 
pan. 

On a pcr-capita basis, the 
comparison is more strik- 
ing: China's per-capita in- 
come is only 3 per cent of 
that in the United Stales and 
about 6 per cent, of Japan's. 

The report raises doubts on 
whether such a relatively 
weak country economically 
can pose any serious military 
danger to the United States. 

The report notes that past 
western projections of Chi- 
nese performance have often 
seriously overstated or under- 
slated the actual future per- 
formance. 

CAUTION URGED 
"In times of disruption and 
poor performance,” the study 
notes, "the recuperative ca- 
pabilities of Chinese society 
have, apparently, often been 
underestimated. Now, in a 
p e r i o d encouraging favor- 
able forecasts it is well to be 

of problems that could arise 
to disturb the development of 


currently favorable economic 
trends : 

— Natural calamities -- 
floods, earthquakes, droughts 
— may play their roles as 
they have throughout Chinese 
history. 

— The food vs. population 
balance may be disrupted, 
causing short or longer-term 
economic retardation. 

— The military burden on 
the economy may sharply 
rise in response to escalating 
weapons costs in their nucle- 
ar nroerams. 

Leadership struggles to 
develop a belter Maoist state 
or choose a successor to 
Chairman Mao Tse.-tung may 
disturb the current relative 
stability, . 

— Institutional changes, as 
China evolves from a tradi- 
tional to modern society, may 
strain the national fabric, 
contributing to periods of in- 
stability and disruption. Amy 
assumption that the “search 
for a true Maoist model" has 
ended and that stability is at 
hand would seem premature 
at this point. 

LESS PESSIMISM 

On the question of how bad- 
ly economic development in 
mainland China was set back 
by the great leap forward 
(1958-60) and the great prole- 
tarian cultural revolution 


1966-63). the report is less 
pessimistic than the 1967 vol- 
ume. 

The report slates that “it is 
now dear that fairly impor- 
tant industrial growth oc- 


remedial measures in the; 
post-leap adjustment period 
were timely and effective.” 

The' cultural, revolution 
proved to have little effect on 
agriculture and only short- 
lived effects on industry, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The closing of universities 
for four years was acknowl- 
edged to have some lasting 
effects on the training of 
high-level professional man- 
power, "But the present , . .; 
adjustments will eventually, 
result in an acceptable com-, 
promise between ideology 
and experience,” the report 
says. 

As for the scientists, profes- 
sors and the intellectuals In 
general who had to absorb 
the brunt of the cultural revo- 
lution abuse, the report mini- 
mizes any long-lenn effects 
and suggests that "western 
scientists were probably 
more pained reading about 
the cases” than were (he Chi- 
nese scientists receiving the 
abuse. : 

SINO-SOVIET ROW 

How serious was the im- 
pact of the Kino-Soviet, rup- 
ture in relations to Chinese 
economic development? 

. Soviet aid was critically 
important to Chinese industri- 
al progress during (lie 1950s, 
the report states, adding- that 
the Soviet Union was the ma- 
jor supplier of complete 
plants and most industrial 
machinery. 

During the 1950s, the report 
says, agreements were 
signed, with Russia for the. 
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great leap confusion and that (i U s<rUil installations in 
m rnti i ans.fi - wui5,ut11 .. 


China. By the end of 1959. 
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A Footnote on China 


' A staff study of economic 
developments in Communist China, 
just published by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, 
shows some of the strong and weak 
points of this nation. As the paper 
says, 1 since Mr. Nixon’s visit to 
China our curiosity about its econ- 
omy is greater than ever, but we 
still know far less about China than 
any other large country. 

The study reports that the econ- 
omy lias fully regained the growth 
momentum of the years preceding 
the disruptions of Chairman Mao's 
cultural revolution. China’s chronic 
problem of feeding its population 


has been eased “by a modest but 
impressive .Chinese version of a 
'green revolution.’ ” But popula- 
tion growth will continue to place 
heavy pressure on subsistence. To 
date China has been successful in 
meeting the conflicting claims on 
its scarce resources, including 
feeding the population, expanding 
and modernizing the military forces 
and improving the industrial base, 
but this could be disturbed by 
several possible developments such 
as poor crop years, rising weapons 
costs and political instability from 
Maoist programs or a possible 
crisis over his successor. 


“In spite of economic successes 
in China,” the study adds, “its 
gross national product remains far 
behind that of the United States 
and other major nations. China’s 
estimated gross national product 
for 1970 was $120 billion, as com- 
pared to $974 billion for the United 
States, and approximately $245 
billion for Japan. On a per capita 
basis, the comparison is much 
more striking. China’s per capita ' 
income is only 3 per cent of burs 
and approximately 6 per cent of 
Japan’s, Its relative economic 
weakness means that any military 
threats from China must be low.” 
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mid immediately and not' wait In any cir- 
cumstances. 

Secretary Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I was not 
criticizing you. I am critical of some of the 
comments that were made immediately at the 
completion of the President's address. 

You comment on your hope that the sum- 
' mlt meeting will be a success. All of us do. 
I think that not only the summit meeting 
but the future in Vietnam, the possibility of 
a negotiated settlement, depends. In con- 
siderable measure, on the support of the 
American people, because I think things are 
going well. I think things are going well gen- 
erally in foreign affairs. I think that the 
President's policy toward the People’s Re- 
public of China, has sound policy that is go- 
ing to provide great dividends in the future— 
I think our policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
Is a sound policy, and I think- that we do now 
face a time in our national life where we 
' can get along hotter with the Soviet Union 
and. the People’s Republic of China, and If 
that is the case, it may help lead to a suc- 
cessful completion of the' war in Indochina 
and result in a negotiated settlement. 

To a considerable extent, that depends on 
the kind of criticism that is made, and . I am 
not talking about constructive, thoughtful 
criticism, and obviously I think every Sena- 
tor has to. reserve his own position. I am 
Just saying that the type of criticism and 
the timing of it is Important and I would 
hope very much that responsible Members 
of the Senate and the House could under- 
stand the Importance of this moment In their 
national life and not engage In strife and 
criticism, and I would hope the Congress 
will not pass any legislation that will under- 
cut the President’s position. I say there is 
plenty .of time for the criticism that you 
’ speak about, "Senator, in the campaign. , 

Now we need some support, we need re- 
flection, careful consideration given to the 
delicate position that we faco as a nation. 
It is a critical time; I think it is going to 
work out well. I think next year when I como 
back here, you will find that you will have 
other things to congratulate mo about. 

Senator Pkoxmihe. Well, I certainly hope so, 
Mr. Secretary, It would be a surprise if the 
Secretary of State ever came before the Con- 
gress and said things are going badly in for- 
eign affairs. We expect you to say they are 
going well. You referred to our relations with 
China; you referred to our relations with 
Russia. You see, that is the difficulty. This 
is more than a defensive action and protec- 
tion of South Vietnam; This Is something 
that goes right to the heart of our relations 
with two of the other strongest countries 
• in the world. 

That Is the problem. I don’t know how well 
things are going with the Soviet Union when 
we engage In this kind of action or how well 
they are going In China. I hope and pray 
that they exercise restraint, but I can un- 
derstand why they might feel that If their 
ships are sunk, that if a Russian ship is sunk, 
that they have to engage in counteraction 
of some kind then things won’t be going well 
at all. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHES STUDY OF CHINESE 
ECONOMY 

Mr. PROXMIRE Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, I am proud to announce publi- 
cation ' of an excellent staff study of 
economic developments in Communist 
China. 

Since the President’s visit in March, 
curiosity about the economy of main- 
land China is greater than ever. We know 
far less about' China than any other 
large country. The study now makes 
available some basic insights on the weak 


and strong points of Chinese efforts to 
maintain a huge and growing population 
and promote growth. The major con- 
clusions are as follows; 

The economic losses caused by the 
cultural revolution of 1966-69 were far 
more limited than the earlier economic 
disasters of the great leap forward in 
1958 through 1960. Moreover, the Chi- 
nese economy has now fully regained 
the growth momentum of the years pre- 
ceding the disruptions of Chairman 
Mao’s cultural revolution. 

China’s chronic problem of feeding its 
population has been eased by a modest, 
but impressive Chinese version of a 
“green revolution.” Nevertheless, in spite 
of an active birth control policy popu- 
lation growth will continue to place 
heavy pressure on subsistence. 

To date, China has been successful In 
meeting conflicting claims on scarce re- 
sources: Feeding the population, ex- 
panding and modernizing their military 
forces, establishing and improving their 
industrial base. However, this current 
economic stability may be disturbed by 
several possible developments: Poor crop 
years, escalating weapons costs, and 
political Instability from either Maoist 
programs or his succession crisis. 

In spite of economic successes in 
China, its gross national product re- 
mains far behind that of • the United 
States, and other major nations. China’s 
estimated gross national product for 
1970 was $120 billion, as compared 'to 
$974 billion for the United States, and 
approximately $245 billion for Japan.’ On 
a per capita basis, the comparison is 
much more striking. China’s per capita 
income is only 3 percent of ours and 
approximately 6 percent of Japan’s. Its 
relative economic weakness means that 
any military threat from China must 
be low. They are much too weak eco- 
nomically to pose any serious military 
danger to the United States. And this 
situation inevitably will continue for 
some time. 

The publication, which is entitled, 
“People’s Republic of China: An Eco- 
nomic Assessment,” was prepared by 
several Government departments. Schol- 
ars throughout the country had informed 
us that it would be difflcult for them to 
update the committee’s 1967 study, be- 
cause most of the recent information is 
in the hands of the Federal Government 

Accordingly, we undertook this publi- 
cation to make recent Government in- 
formation available to the public. We 
have had excellent cooperation from the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Depart- 
ment of State, and other Government 
civilian agencies in preparatiorf of this 
publication, particularly on the subject 
of current and future defense alterna- 
tives facing the Chinese and the burden 
of defense on limited resources. Regret- 
tably, the Defense Department did not 
see fit to participate in the study, because 
of reluctance to reveal secret informa- 
tion. This is another example, in my 
opinion, of overzealous application of 
secrecy regulations. 

I have scheduled hearings next month 
to permit outside experts to testify on 
the newly available information.- 

A copy of the “People’s Republic of 
China: An Economic Assessment” is 


available from the committee office, 
G-133, New Senate Office Building — 
225-5321. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a summary of this 
study, made by John P. Hardt, on the 
economic development in Communist 
China, which is very revealing and inter- 
esting, as it indicates among other things 
that while China has progressed greatly, 
she still does not have the economy to 
represent a military threat to this coun- 
try. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Summary 
By John P. Hardt 

Flvo years ago, as the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution was building up to a 
peak, the Joint Economic Committee released 
a pioneering, two-volume assessment, en- 
titled Ah Economic Profile of Mainland 
China. 1 Today, os the People’s Republic of 
China begins to participate in the United 
Nations and as relations between China and 
the United States begin to thaw, it is appro- 
priate to reassess and update the conclusions 
reached in the earlier study. The present 
volume, in which 12 UB. .Government spe- 
cialists analyze China’s economic perform- 
ance, is tho result. 

Although the authors are faced with for- 
midable data problems — discussed in each of 
the studies — they are able to support their 
conclusion that China's economy has shown 
great resiliency and that recent policies and 
programs are moving tho country into a 
strong economic position. At the same time, 
the authors demonstrate that China has 
many remaining economic problems, the most 
conspicuous of which are the pressure of 
population on agricultural resources and tho 
difficulty In keeping up in the world tech- 
nological race. 

The volume starts with two articles on the 
general economic setting — an' overall survey 
of China’s economic performance in the past 
two decades (Ashbrook), an analysis of-eco- 
nomie motivation in China’ (Jones) . The 
next group of papers are on specific sectors 
of tho economy — industrial development 
(Field), the electronics Industry (Relchersi, 
agriculture (Erlsman), and transportation 
(Vetterllng and Wag.y) , Next, problems of 
human resources are covered In papers on 
science and education (Orleans) and on 
population policy (Alrd), Finally, China'? 
external economic relations are addressed in 
papers on foreign tradfc (Usack and Batsav- 
age) and foreign aid (Tansky) . 

The atithors have provided their own sum- 
maries, and the readers will want to make 
up his own mind when there are clashes in 
individual viewpoints. Some of the major 
questions suggested by the analysis of these 
papers are as follows: 

I 1. How badly was economic development 
in the PRC set back by the Great Leap For- 
ficard (1958-00) and the Great Proletarian 
V Cultural Revolution (1906-69)? 

In general, the assessment of the present 
volume is less pessimistic than the assess- 
ment of the 1967 JEC study, partly because of 
the advantage of hindsight. It is now clear 
that fairly impressive Industrial growth oc- 
. curred in tho midst of the heap Forward con- 
fusion (Field, p. 64) and that the remedial 
measures in the post-Lcap adjustment period 
were timely and effective (Ashbrook, pp. 4-5). 
Furthermore, the Cultural Revolution — 
which was just beginning to have adverse 
effects on the economy when the first JEC 
study was being published — proved to have 
no palpable effect on agriculture and only 
short-lived effects on Industry (Ashbrook, pp. 
25-30) 

The closing of universities for some 4 
years will have somo lasting effects on the 
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, What President Johnson 
dared not attempt, President 
Nixon has done: 1-Ie has taken 
measures to seal the harbors 
of Haiphong and other North 
Vietnamese ports. Senator 
Henry Jackson (D., Wash.) 
and others say this should 
have been done six years 
ago, and so it should: But 
Richard Nixon was not 
dent then. 

If mining those harbors will 
not suffice, it is quite possible 
lor the American fleet to 
commence a regular block- 
ade. It is not in the power of 
Russia to defy such a block- 
ade. How long could the Com- 
munists of Hanoi continue 
their invasion of South Viet- 
nam with such an interrup- 
tion of military supplies? 

An old CIA report, leaked 
to the press, argues that Ha- 
,noi still could obtain heavy 
weapons and ammunition by 
the land routes through 
China. Yet that would be a 
slower and mo^e costly route, 
especially since the North Vi- 
etnamese now depend more 
heavily upon Russian artillery 
and tanks and trucks. 


For the American public 
desires orderly withdrawal of 
American ground forces from 
Vietnam, but it distinctly 
does not desire American de- 
feat or the brutal conquest of 
Saigon by Hanoi. If the Nixon 
Administration continues to 
withdraw troops while it 
blocks the North Vietnamese 


Violent collegiate demon: 
strators ' against the Nixon 
strategy actually achieve just 
the opposite of what they de- 
sire: They cause the general 
public to rally behind the Nix- 
on administration. Blocking 
highways, burning automo-., 
biles, and smashing windows 
are tactics politically mad, in 
this country. " 


Prcsi- p or ts, Mr. Nixon need not 
dread any general public dis- 
approval of his strategy.' 



And can Hanoi be confident ' 
that China would permit Rus- 
■ sian materiel to pass un- 
impeded through their terrilo- ? 
ry from Soviet Asia? Peking 
has much to gain from an 
■understanding with the United 
States, : and might rejoice in 1 
the humiliation of Moscow. 
North Vietnam is Russia’s 
client state, really, not 
China’s. 


President Nixon would not 
venture to mine and bomb 
close to the Chinese frontier, 
were ; he not reasonably sure 
that Peking will refuse to 
assist Hanoi substantially. 

There exists reason to sup- 
pose that the masters of Pe- 
king now desire some com- 
promise settlement in Viet- 
nam. To put it mildly, Mr. 

Nixon’s action against the 
ports must mightily distress j 
the Communists of Hanoi. | 

The North Vietnamese lead- j 
ers, civilian and .military, ap- 
parently had assumed that 
peace sentiment in America 
would restrain President Nix- 
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«<r By Stanley Karnow 

'• '• Washington Po»t Staff Writer- 

Of iicial U.S. experts esti- 
mate that the People’s Repub- 
lic of China faces a gigantic 
population explosion in the 
next two decades that will 
exert heavy pressure on its 
scarce economic* resources. 

*■ ,-iS. a consequence, these ex- 
perts predict, the likelihood 
that the Peking regime will 
have the strength to pose a 
’.‘serious military danger" to 
■the United States is improba- 
ble within the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 


pectac. ula r undergone serious 


strophe or 

changes in contraceptive tech- 1 and economic disruptions in 
ology and in the means of po- S such episodes as the 1958J 
litical coercion” can relieve i Great Leap Forward and 
Chinese population pressure, 


Under present conditions, he 
estimates, this pressure will 
confront China with severe 
longterm problems. 

Another contributor to the 
study, Arthur G, Ashbrook Jr., 


Chinese Communist 
Chairman Mao Tsc-tung’s Cul 
tural Revolution, which began 
in late 1965. 


political, progress in Chinese military 
modernization, the study an- 
ticipates that the Peking lead- 
ers "may face a much tighter 
squeeze on resources needed 
Party; f or growth” as the cost of 
manufacturing and large-scale 
deployment of sophisticated 
weapons rises sharply in the 


r 20 

government itself has no exact ? P er cent from 19G6 to 1967 and 

remained J - — J — ' nan — 

a result of the turmoil of the 
Cultural Revolution. But the 


Ashbrook estimates the decade ahead. 

Chinese industrial production Returning to China’s basic 


Ashbrook quotes Chinese Vice 
Premier Li Ilsien-nien as tell- 


ing an Egyptian reporter last 
November that present popu- 
lation estimates vary from 750 
million to 830 million, depend- 
ing on the requirements of dif- 


This evaluation is contained 
in an extensive study of the 
Chinese economy released yes- 
terday by Sen. William Prox- 
mire (D-Wis.), chairman of the 
congressional Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The . 382-page study, which 
■ brings up to date a similar 
stirvey issued by the commit- 
tee in 1967, was prepared by . . . .... „ T - 

/China specialists in the Cen- 8°°* 3 lar S c quantities,’ Li 

/ iral Intelligence Agency, the ® aici - £be planning men re- 
1 Jbrary of Congress, and the c l uce ibe figure in order to 
State and Commerce depart- strike a balance in the plans r 
.incuts. , 0 f the various state depart- 

Basing his calculations on mcnls .” • • • 

'four different statistical mod-, '. 
els, John S. Aird forecasts that' J ,pit .. 

ithe Chinese population will be population, problem, 

'no less than 1,301, 260, 000 by tnbutors 
• 1990 and may go as high as the 


points out that the Chinese ; dropped^ Per ccm££o zu p ro p) Gnl) the study adds that 

, .... "this squeeze would be corn- 

figures on China’s population. } [ e [u a |uu ci r cl ^P£ e ®f££ 1 U i 1 “U° i a ® pounded by the insistent pres- 
sure from the population to 
raise the level of consump- 
tion.” 

For all its economic success, 
the study says, China’s Gross 
National Product remains far 
behind that of the United 
States and other major na- 


government depart- j; ing the Cultural Revolution, 


ferent 
ments. 

“The Ministry of Commerce 
insists .on the bigger number 
in order to be able to provide 


China’s potential 
the con- 
to the study agree, 
Chinese economy . has 


episode, which mostly hit 
China's cities, barely affected 
agricultural output. 

Industrial construction also 
continued “at a high rate” dur- 


Ashbrook says, since new proj- tions, and is likely to remain 
ects “were normally located at a relatively low level, 
far away from the most severe ' Thg study es ti ma tes that 
of the urban disturbances ” chjna , s mo GroSs National 

In 1970,' hcAvever, Chinese | Pro( j uc t was $120 billion, corn- 
industrial production rose 17 j pared to $974 billion for the 
per cent. Agricultural output, i United States and about $245 


being increased annually with 
growing use of fertilizer and 
equipment, is expected to be 
adequate for the next three 
years. 

The Chinese also sustained 
a serious blow when the So- 


billion for Japan. More strik- 
ingly, Chinese per capita in- 
come was only 3 per cent of 
that of the United States, and 
6 per cent of Japan’s. 

The relative poverty of the 
Chinese, says the study, means 


1,333,128,000 making projec- shown 
■tions from the only official, and current policies are guid- 
Chinesc census, made in 1953, ting the country toward a 
Aird puts the present popula-i strong,- short-range economic 
lion of China at more than 875 s position. 

,million. \ "The image of China as a 

• Aird, a Commerce Depart- desperately poor nation with 
fnent expert, describes in de- most 0 f its people living in 


remarkable resilience v iet Union, irritated by its dis- 1 that “they are much too weak 
pute with Peking, ’discontin-j economically -to poje any seri- 
ued its aid and withdrew its j ous military danger to the 
technicians from China. But; United States. And this situa- 
the Chinese turned to Western iti on inevitably will continue 


tail the considerable attempts 
by . the Communist Chinese 
.government to curb China’s 
population through various 
family planning efforts. 

But he suggests that these 
efforts will not lead to any 
substantial change in China’s 
.demographic prospects be- 
cause the programs- designed 
Mo cut down births also tend to 


misery and degradation is an 
image of the past," asserts 
Ashbrook, noting that the Pe- 
king regime has fed and 
clothed an immense Chinese 
population, detonated 13 nu- 
clear devices, constructed a 
sizable military machine and 
is. among other things, run- 
ning a foreign aid program. 

China has made these 


‘''“Circumstances favorable to ! 
a general acceptance of family > souim-s, 


limitation . . . also result in 
.improvement of general 
health and a lowering of mor- 
tality,” Aird says, since 
Chinese family planning cam- 
paigns are usually combined 
with drives for “better medi- 
cal care and sanitation 
throughout, the country, 

A In Air 


out the countryside.” 

rdApp*pvie£J For 


Ashbrook adds, and 
has therefore “skillfully 
avoided the primrose path of 
large-scale foreign borrowing 
which has left India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia and Egypt with a 
crushing burden of external 
debt.” 

Moreover, Ashbrook 
hese .attainments have 


nations and Japan for imports [for some .time. 1 
of technology. 

According to Philip D. Reich-| 
ers, another contributor to the 
study, the Chinese imported 
more than $200 million in ad- 
vanced electronic production 
equipment from non-Commu- 
nist countries in the decade 
prior to 1970. 

This selective import pro-' 
gram, Reichers says, enabled 
China to “forego the lengthy 
and expensive process of pro-! 
lotype development” and 
thereby expand the number of 
its major electronic plants 
from 60 in 1960 to 200 in 1971. 

Thus the Chinese recovered 
quickly from their loss of So- 
viet help. In addition, they 
were apparently unaffected by 
. the total U.S. embargo on 
says, ' trade with their country that 
been was only recently revised by 


these attainments have necn Jr , Ar •'I 
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MC HUGH - 55171 FOR RELEASE AFTER 6:30 PM 

SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1972 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

Senator Proxraire Ann. 0 unc.e 3 Publicat io n of Study of Chinese Economy 

Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.„>, Chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, today announced publication of a staff study 
of economic developments in Communist China. 

p 

"Since the President's visit in March, curiosity about the 
economy of Mainland China is greater than ever. We know far less about 
China than any other large country. The study new makes available some 
basic insights on the weak and strong points of Chinese efforts to main- 
tain a huge and growing population and promote growth. The major conclusions 

f 

are as follows: 

* The economic losses caused by the cultural revolution of 
1966-69 were far more limited than the earlier economic disasters of the 
Great Leap Forward in 1958 through 1960. Moreover, the Chinese economy 
has now fully regained the growth momentum of the years preceding the 
disruptions of Chairman Mao's cultural revolution. 

* China's chronic problem of feeding its population has been 
eased by a modest but impressive Chinese version of a "green revolution." 
Nevertheless, in spite of an active birth control policy population growth 
will continue to place heavy pressure on subsistence. 

* To date, China has been successful in meeting conflicting 
claims on scarce resources: feeding the population, expanding and modernizing 
their military forces, establishing and improving their industrial base. 
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However, this current economic stability may be disturbed by several 
possible developments: poor crop years, escalating weapons costs, and 
political instability from either Maoist programs or his succession 
crisis. 

"In spite of economic successes in China, its Gross National 
Product remains far behind that of the United States, and other major 
nations. China's estimated Gross National Product for 1970 was $120 
billion, as compared to $974 billion for the United States, and approximately 
$245 billion for Japan. On a per capita basis, the comparison is much more 
striking. China's per capita income is only 3 percent of ours and approxi- 
mately 6 percent of Japan's. Its relative economic weakness means that 
any military threat from China must be low. They are much too weak 
economically to pose any serious military danger to the United States. 

And this situation inevitably will continue for some time. 

"The publication, which is entitled, "People's Republic of 
China: An Economic Assessment", was prepared by several government 
departments. Scholars throughout the country had informed us that it 
would be difficult for them to up-date the Committee's 1967 study because 
most of the recent information is in the hands of the Federal Government. 

"Accordingly, we undertook this publication to make recent 
government information available to the public. We have had excellent 
cooperation from the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of State, 
and other government civilian agencies in preparation of this publication, 
particularly on the subject of current and future defense alternatives 
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facing the Chinese and the burden of defense on limited resources. 
Regrettably, the Defense Department did not see fit to participate in 
the study because of reluctance to reveal secret information. This 
is another example, in my opinion, of over zealous application of 
secrecy regulations." 

The Chairman said that he would hold hearings next month 
to permit outside experts to testify on the newly available information. 
A summary is attached. 

A copy of the "People's Republic of China: An Economic 
Assessment" is available from the Committee office, G-133, New Senate 
Office Building (225-5321). 
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SUMMARY 

lhj John' 1\ IIakut 

Five- years ago, as the (beat Prolef a rian Cultural Revolution was 
Imilding up to * peak, the .Joint F.conomic Committee released a pio- 
neering, twii-voliuue assessment, entitled An Feomnnir Profile of 
Mainland (’/Him.' Today, as the People's Republic of Chinn begins 
to participate in Hie United Xnlions and ns relations between China 
and the I nited Stales begin to thaw, ii is appro]>riate to reassess and 
update the conclusions reached in the earlier study. The present 
volume,' in which 12 l ,S. ( iovernmenl specialists analyze China's 
economic performance, is .the result. 

Although the authors are faced with formidable data problems — 
discussed in each of the studies they are able to sup|M>rf their con- 
clusion that China's economy has shown great "esiliency and that 
recent policies and programs are moving the country into a strong 
economic position. At the same time, t ho authors demonstrate that 
China has many remaitiinc economic problems, the most conspicuous 
of which are the pressure of population on agricultural resources and 
the dilliculty in keeping up in the worldwide technological race. 

The volume starts with two articles on tin* general economic set- 
tine- an overall survey of China's economic performance in the past 
two decades (Ashbrook). an analysisof economic motivation in China 
(•Jones). The next croup of papers are on specific sectors of the 
economy- industrial development (Field), the electronics industry 
(Reichers), agriculture (Krisman). and transportation ( Vetterling 
and Wagy). Next, problems of human resources ar > covered in papers 
on science and education (Orleans) and on population policy (Aird). 
Finally, China's external economic relations are addressed in papers 
on foreign trade (Csack and lhtlsavage) and for ign aiil (Tansky). 

The authors have provided their own summara-s, and the readers 
will want to make up his own mind when there are clashes in indi- 
vidual viewpoints. Some of the major questions suggest ed by the 
analysis of these papers are as follows: 

/. flow badly max eiono/ii !<■ i/r rrloji/nenf in the PRC xc-t hark by 
the Creat Leap Forward ( lf)f>S -CO) and the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Re eolation (/!)/!(>- (it))? 

In general, the, assessment of the. present volume is loss pessimistic, 
than (lie assessment, of the 1007 .JI'IC study, partly because of the ad- 
vantage of hindsight. It is now clear that fairly impressive industrial 
growth occurred in the midst of 1 lie Leap Forward confusion (Field, 
p. 64) and that the. remedial measures in the post-Leap adjustment, 
period were timely and effective (Ashbrook, pp. 4-5 ). Furthermore, 
the Cultural Revolution — which was just beginning to have adverse. 

1 .Inim Ki-nmunic < 'ummit h**\ It; 1'nnnnnic of \fninhunl China, Movrrnmwif: 

Ihlulin^ 4 >Hs i -i*. v« »l . 1 nnd U. IVItninry I !>■ »T . p. JIM : rninincht n r> mi lh!s study Is nunhiiiii'il 
111 .Milt Kmlintuip ('niiiiall I laiuhnitl China in I hi Worltt i'.rot toinff, (luvrrmncut I’vitU* 
in# Oilin', Hearings in April 1 !M»7. p. - is. 
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oiTocts on Mio. economy when the first -TFC chicly was being published 

proved to have no palpable e fleet on agriculture, and only short-lived 
e.flWison industry ( Ashbrnok. pp. 25-3Q) 

1 lie closing ol universities (or some vears will have some last- 
ing e fleets on (lie training o| high-level prolessional manpower, ^huf. 
t la* ]ii esonl ha It ing ad just men I s wil I, event mill v. result in an aecei (table 
compromise bet ween ideology and expedience." (Orleans, p 20fj) 

As lor t he scientists, professors and the intellectuals in general, who 
had to absorb the brunt of the ( nil ura 1 Uevolut ion : 

. . . the seemingly unrestrained attacks against his Chinese 
colleagues are likely to be much more painful to the Western 
scientists . . . than to the object of the abuse who probably 
lias become unite immune through exposure and who is pur- 
suing his daily responsibilities, if not with enthusiasm, then 
at least wit h discerning acquiescence. (Orleans, p 197) 

■i. Ilmr xrr/mix mere thr xhorl tnul htnt/t r tmn hi) /nirfx of thr Slno- 
So air l i'll pin i‘r /)) n 1 ill mux an ( ’ h iio’.xc r ran on) n‘ tlr t'l'lo jinlC n f / 

Soviet aid was critically important to Chinese industrial develop- 
ment during I he 1 (Cut's : 

I lie major impetus to t In* drive for industrial di .elopmcnt 
was furnished by large-scale imports of machinery and equip- 
ment, much oj it in the form of complete industrial installa- 
tions. 1 he Soviet I uiou was the chief supplier of complete 
plants. During the decade agreements were signed with the 
T .S.S.K. lor the construction of :!91 major industrial instal- 
lations in China. l!v the end of 19.A9, eouipment valued at 
SI.;!.) billion had been delivered and about l-‘>0 projects were 
completed. Agreements were also signed with Hastern Furo- 
pea n eon id l ies lor I he c, oust met ion o f at least 1 Oil ma jor pro j- 
ects and about two-thirds of these were completed bv 19,' >9. 

In addition to supplying cuuipment for these installations the 
Soviet I’liion provided China with valuable technical aid in- 
cluding; (u) blueprints and technical information. (/;) some 

1 0.000 Soviet technicians and advisors, and (/■) training for 

1.1.000 ( hincse ((‘clinicians and academic students in the 
TbS.S.K. ( 1 'sack and lSatsa vage, p. 34A4) 

d lie impact of Soviet aid termination in mtd-lDOO on Chinese in- 
dustrial output was soon in coming: 

In lfKil, industrial production fell sharply to a level slightly 
above that ol 19oi hut only two-l birds of the peak reached in 
19. i9. Alter the withdrawal of the Soviet technicians in mid- 
19(>i), (he Chinese found that they could not operate many of 
the heavy industrial plants built as Soviet aid projects, and 
they ■ were forced to cut production drastically. ( Field, p.64) 

However, the shift to non-Oommunisf sources of assistance in the 
19(10 s took away part of the sting, as in the electronics industry: 

I he withdrawal ol Soviet aid in 19(>o forced China to turn 
to (lie uomConimiinisf countries for assistance. These coun- 
tries, principally -Japan. AVest (ici-many, the 1 niled King- 
dom. France, and Switzerland, are currently the. source of 
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niori' I li:iii four Ii I'l I is of Chinn's imports of elect ronic prod- 
ucts and | n*o« ! iit-t ion e(|iiipmcnt. In -IDTO more limn S-Jtio 
million of tcclmoloyically advanced electronic production 
eijnipmetil was imported from | lie mind 'omimmist world. The 
imports consisted primarily of modern military and indus- 
trial electronics which China could have produced domesti- 
cally only after a luny development period. These imports as 
well as imports from the West of special elect ronics materials 
and technological know-how maided China to forego the 
lengthy and expensive process of prototype development and 
to expand its electronics production Inisc from (ii) major elec- 
tronics plants in lthiO to -jot) in ItlTl. Years were saved in 
establishing the production of advanced electronic products 
for industrial and military programs. ( Keichers, p.p, 87-88) 

Ideally, continuation of Soviet aid to that is, through throe- 7>- 
year plans Mould have, served Chinese economic interests best. Yet, as 
Keichers suyyests, the forced shift to Western industrial sources had 
tangible loiiy-nm benefits to the Chinese. 

3. 1 ii rieir of its huryconint / population can ti>c Chinese economy 
sustain its major priorities/ 

With 1 1 10 exception of the three disaster years of 1 !);”!)--(> 1 , China has 
fed its huye and yroM’iny population currently estimated to he 8(>f> 
million. Peking's approach to China's neo-Malf husian problem has 
been t wo-pronyed — a new investment strategy for agriculture and 
sporadic birth control programs. The new investment strategy 
adopted in the Make of the (Jrcat Leap Forward involved an increase 
ill chemical fertilizers, pumps for Mater control, improved transpor- 
tation, ami so forth, ami a concentration of these additional resources 
on potentially hiyh-yield rice laud in the south of China : 

The. response of agricultural production to the new strat- 
egy i mc hid i n the substantial increases in investments in 
agriculture and I lie concent nit ion on hiyb-yicld acreage — - 
resulted in (a) the restoration of the lb;') 7 level of yrain pro- 
duction by Mail, and (A) I lie yrowl b of yrain product ion at a 
somewhat faster rate t ban popidat ion in litti.i- 7 1. 

. . . as a result of the changed strategy, a new trend line 
has been (‘stablished in ayricult lire, dist i net I y higher and more 
steeply pitched than that pre vaili ny under t he low-in vest men I 
police of the lirsl decade, yet lower than that which could be 
readily realized yiven even larycr and bet ter-bahmeed inputs. 

( hit put will exceed I he t l end value when weal her is better t ban 
normal and fall below the trend value to the extent weather 
is unfavorable. ( Krisnian. p.14?) 

The t Itree Li it It control campaigns have had no appreciable effect on 
demographic rates. .Moreover- and this is flit' most strikiny point in 
the population paper a successful attempt at fertility reduction prob- 
ably would ba\e little effect on the total size of the population over 
the next two decades. Aird's four population projections for IbbO 
ranye only between LU!> million and l.lkiO million: 

These models imply that even a major and successful cllort 
at fertility reduel ion in the KKC is not likely to make much 
dillY-renee either in the size of the total population or in the 
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siw ol (lie yomiycr aye groups. lienee if ['iiiinnt nllord much 
ndiof from | w>| >u |;i t ion pressure in yencral or from such spe- 
cific problems ms i hi 1 nerd lor education, employment. housing 
Ollier services for youny people. To escape from such 
limited ami ml her diseourayiny prospects, tiie PRC would 
lmve to find a way to alter some of ihe faetorstliat have thus 
fai' determined demoyraphie experience in other developiny 
eounlries. 

I he prineipa ! reason why ( hose models show so ! it t le di tl't*! 1 - 
ene ( v even for successful efforts at family limitation is that 
they assume a correlation between for l i I it y — and mortality 
trends. It is. in fact . hard to eoneeive of circumstances favor- 
able to a general acceptance of family limitation which do 
not also result in improvement in yeliera! health and a lower- 
ing of mortality. The dissemination of familv planning in the 
1M\( has olten been associated and is currently beiny com- 
bined with a general -drive for better medical care and sani- 
tation t hrouyhoiit t he countryside. ( A ird. p 330. ) 

In summary, (he main line of thinkiiiy in these papers is that new 
investment will keep agriculture up with population but that agricul- 
ture w i 1 1 provide no ext ra m a ryin f or step] >ed- up economic yrowl h. 

II /o// fii/ede/ix tin m ilihi.et/ t/e ee/o j/ment nut! foreitp t ttit! — the 
jioti'ri' oriented pro(/i'ti/nK — jilnee on eeono/nie de ee/o ji/nent / 

A reading ol the papers suyyests that the Chinese lune been yen- 
orally suecesslul both in buildiny up a heavy industrial base and in 
gradually niodcruiziny their armed lorces. Aniony the niajoi' factors 
cont I’ibui iny to this success are: in) the- control of consumption at. 
relatively, austere, eyajilarian levels: ( h) (he use of foreiyn trade (o 
yet hiyli-tcehtiolnyy machinery and materials, which could la- pro- 
duced at home a( very hiyli cost and alter lony ihdav; and (c) the 
partial insulation ol the nuclear and ot her hiyh-tcchnoloyv proyrams 
from political turmoil. 1 hi' military proyrams command rouyhlv one- 
tenth of ( liina s ( i X P ( A sh brook, p, 4 5 land the foreiyn aid proyrams 
approximately sini) million annually, or about one-third of 1 percent 
ol ( liina st.NT ( 1 ansky, p-371 '.hiriny t he next decade, when the cost 
of series niann laeture and larye-seale deployment of modern weapons 
will rist' sharply upward, (lie leadership may face a much liyhtev 
squeeze on resources needed lor yrowl li. This squeeze would be com- 
pounded by the insistent pressure Irom the population to raise the 
level of eonsnmpf ion. 

Hot r xi/ert ssful ho* ]'tlin</ t>reu in de eelojdnq the envious Ct‘0- 
tiomir /Tf/lons of Chinn / 

. Ihe authors ayree that Pekiny can poi nt to substantial successes 
in buildiny up reyional t ransportat ion and industrial facilities: 

Ih'Ii the Communists came to power, they inherited an 
undeveloped' and badly damayed transportation network. 
Reconstruction of much of the old network was undertaken 
d 11 liny 1 !)■>(( a3. and hold (dans were form 11 la ted lor ( lie ext eli- 
sion ol I lie rail, hiyhway, and inland waterway systems. 
Substantial proyress was made dnriny the ItMiO's and. after 
a pause dnriny the early Itxio's, expansion was anain yiven 
hiyh priority in the late iiXitl's. The rail network was extended 
into the southwestern and northwestern sections of. the 
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country, and additional conned iny 1 i 1 1 ks were built in the 
cast and mil l beast . Tin* hiyhwa y network was expanded and 
improved especia 1 1 y in western areas surh as Tibet wliere no 
railroads presently exist. The inland waterway network was 
restored, improved, and expanded. Inland and eoastal ports 
were modernized and l heir capacities inereased. (Yetlerliny 
and Wayy. p 147 ) 

In summary, tin' Chinese have persisted in their plan for 
tlie regional dev eloptnen! of the country through thick and 
thin. The original plan which was first to repair the indus- 
trial centers damaged during World War II. then to build 
new industrial bases in North and ('etilral (Tina, and finally 
to develop the Southwest and the Northwest' has certainly 
been delayed, but the pattern of development has been re- 
tained. I’ao Ton and. Wit-linn, for example, are now well- 
established indnslrud bases, and a I a rye number of industrial 
construction projects are currently tinder development in 
Southwest China. (Field, p- 71 ) 

PnOSI'WTK AND PkOUI.EMS 

The papers in the volume almost certainly will prove of value to 
anyone interested in the relationship of the United States with the. 
People's Kepublie. of China. The authors have provided a surprising 
amount of detailed information on the People’s Kepublie. of China’s 
economic history, its current economic situation, and its future eco- 
nomic prospects. Although it has not been the purpose of the authors 
tospell out the implicit ions of their lindinys for U.S. policy, they have 
provided us with an informational and analytic basis relevant to that 
important task. Some future prospects and problems may thus be 
identified. 

Past 'Western projections of Chinese performance, have often seri- 
ously overstated or understated the act uni fut lire per formatter. T n times 
of disruption and poor performance the recuperative capabilities of 
Chinese society have, apparently, often been underestimated. Now, in 
a period eneotirayiny favorable forecasts it is well to be cautions. A 
number of problems may a rise to disl m b an extrapolation of currently 
favorable economic trends; 

® Natural calamities may play their roles as they have Ihrouyhout 
Chinese history; for example. Hoods, drouyhts. eartlupiakes, epi- 
demics, and so fort h. 

® The food, population balance may be disrupted causiny short or 
louyer term economic retardation. 

• The military burden on I he economy may sharply rise in response 
to esealatiny weapons costs in their nuclear proyram, force ex- 
pansion, and modernization to meet perceived needs on the Soviet 
border or in the Taiwan Straits, or ol her policy reasons. 

® Leadership slruyyles either to develop a belter Maoist state or 
choose a successor to Mao may disl iirb I he current stability. 

® I list it ill ioual ebauyes, as ( Tina proceeds on its course of I ransfor- 
malion from a traditional to a modern society, mav continue to 
eiiyeudcr periods of instability and disrupt ion. The Soviet expeii- 
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(“lire has Inn'll a mixed blessing as a guide to Chinese institutional 
neeonmmdaf inn to change. From the rejection of the Sm ict model 
the Chinese turned to a "search lor a Maoist model". (.Jones p. 
58) An assumption that the search has ended and institutional 
stability w ill now facilitate Chinese economic development would 
seem premature at this point. 

The People s Republic of China has become ail economically strong, 
unified nation. Its capability simultaneously to meet requirements of 
feeding its population, modernizing its military forces, and expanding 
its civilian economic base must now lie assumed' from its record to date. 
Moreover, its expanding economy and military establishment provide 
a base for projecting increasing power in consonance with its enormous 
human resources. Chinese influence may also be felt both through 
direct use of economic and military aid'and the indirect example of 
its model of development. .Thus China may in the next decade or two 
join the I nited Slates. 1 1 w* Soviet l niou, Japan, and the West Kuro- 
Ppeanu community in a pentagon of world powers. 
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By Jack Anderson 

There Us evidence in the se- 
cret U.S. cable traffic that 
President Nixon’s military 
moves in Vietnam may be 
driving the two great Commu- 
nist' antagonists, Russia and 
China, backMogether. 

We. have been able to trace 
the dismaying developments 
through secret documents', 
which the White House has 
carefully withheld from both 
Congress and the public. 

These, documents show that 
the Kremlin reacted to the 
Chinese-Ameriean rapproche- 
ment by making its own secret 
overtures to Peking last Au- 
gust. The Soviets worked 
through Lin Piao, the acerbic 
defense minister, who has 
been designated by Mao Tse- 
tung to become his successor. 

Encouraged by his Soviet 
contacts, Lin opposed inviting 
President Nixon to Peking and 
advocated restoring the 
Chinese-Ilu ssia n partnership. 
This put Lin in direct conflict 
with Premier Chou En-lai, 
who had issued the invitation 
to Nixon. 

Lin lost the showdown and 
mysteriously disappeared. The 
crafty Chou spread the word 
to the party faithful that Lin 
had died in a plane crash after 
attempting to assassinate Mao. 

Chou’s version, which was 
whispered around China and 
reached CIA ears, had it that 
Lin attempted to waylay Mao 
on the way home from South 
China by train last August. 


Knowing Mao’s itinerary 
would take him through 
Shanghai and Wuhsi, Lin al- 
legedly arranged an assassina- 
tion party in Shanghaiand aft- 
erward planned to blow up a 
bridge in Wuhsi to wreck 
Mao’s train. Both plots failed, 
according to the story, and 
Lin attempted to flee to Rus- 
sia by jet on Sept. 13. The 
plane supposedly crashed in 
the Wenteukhan area of Mon- 
golia. 

The whispers of thb plot to 
kill Mao, who has deity status 
in China, apparently was in- 
tended to cow Lin Piao’s sup- 
porters. So monstrous was the 
thought of assassinating- the 
great Mao, in Chinese minds, 
that the Lin faction was sup- 
posed to be intimidated into 
silence. 

But the opposition to Chou 
continued to simmer under 
the surface, and the Russians 
quietly pressed for better rela- 
tions. The plenum of the So-, 
viet Central Committee, in an 
unpublished action last No- 
vember, sought to restrain the 
ideological, struggle against 
the Chinese. 

Still, other events inflamed 
Chinese-Russian relations 
until the State Department re- 
ported in a confidential sum- 
mary last December: “Sino-So- 
viet international polemics as 
distinct from domestic propa- 
ganda have risen to the 
highest level since 1969 
. Peking, however, has 
so far avoided whipping up 
a war scare within China, 
and it appears to be attempt- 


ing to restrict increased ten- 
sion with Moscow to verbal 
fireworks ; on international 
questions.” 

Significantly, Chou is in 
charge of China’s interna- 
tional affairs and, therefore, 
was responsible for the rising 
rhetoric. President Nixon's air 
attacks upon North Vietnam, 
however, have made it awk- 
ward for Chou 

China and Russia have been 
competing for Hanoi’s favor, 
as the two titans of commu- 
nism maneuver for influence 
in Southeast Asia. 

Rivalry in Hanoi 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency, in a secret report, has' 
declared: ‘‘Following Dr. 

Henry Kissinger's July, visit to 
Peking, Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai made a secret visit to 
Hanoi to reassure the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam. (DRV) of 
continued Chinese support. 

“The Chinese emphasised 
their support, by increasing 
their assistance to the DRV 
for the 1971-72 period. This in 
turn resulted in an increase in 
Soviet assistance to the DRV . 
for the same period. ... 

"The DRV expressed its ap- 
prehension to Chou regarding 
a ' U.S.-Chinese detente, and 
stated that the DRV is still 
suspicious about President'. 
Nixon’s visit to Peking.” 

In view of the Chinese-Rus- 
sian rivalry in Hanoi, Nixon 
undermined Chou and justi- 


fied Lin’s position by orderies 
air strikes against North Viet- 
nam. This has strengthened 
Lin’s ' survivors inside the 
Chinese policy councils. 

As a result, Lin’s idea of re- 
pairing Chinese-Russian rela- 
tions is gaining support. At' 
the United Nations, for exam- 
ple, the relations between 
Chinese and Russian delegates 
are warming. 

A Soviet delegation, on tour 
of China, has also been re- 
ceived with unaccustomed 
cordiality, in return, there was 
no Soviet denunciation of the 
dhinese at the Lenin Day cele- 
bration on April 21. 

There are now hints of 
Chinese-Russian cooperation 
to route war supplies overland 
to North Vietnam. If this de- 
velops, the mining of the 
North Vietnamese harbors will 
cost the U.S. far more in 
world strategy than is likely 
to be gained on the Vietnam- 
ese fighting fronts. 

© 1972, United Feature Syndicate 
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j By Jack Anderson 

Secret intelligence reports 
declare that President Nixon’s 
high-risk military moves in 
Vietnam have undermined 
thoso in both Moscow and Pe- 
king who want to ease ten- 
sions with the United States. 

Although there had been no 
visible opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s trip to Peking and invi- 
tation to visit Moscow, the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
claims the detente was fierce- 
ly resisted inside the policy 
councils of both governments. 

To protect our sources, we 
cannot qu<jta directly from the 
CIA documents. The CIA 
maintains, however, that the 
decision to invite Nixon was 
by no 'means unanimous in 
■ Moscow or Pelting, 

Citing “reliable” sources, 
the CIA claims the Soviet mil- 
itary hierarchy has opposed 
doing business with Nixon. De- 
fense Minister Andrei 
Grechko, apparently, has be- 
come the principal spokesman 
for this faction inside the 
Kremlin. 

The Russian marshals, ac- 
cording to the CIA, are eager 
to share credit in Hanoi for 
the North Vietnamese suc- 


cesses. For the military equip- 
ment, which has smashed the 
South Vietnamese defenses, 
was made in Russia. 

The Soviets, in the bidding 
against the Chinese for influ- 
ence in Hanoi, had offered the 
North Vietnamese a $110 mil- 
lion military loan. Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the North Viet- 
cided to spend it for tanks, 
heavy artillery and anti-alr- 
namese military genius, deci- 
craft missiles. 

The Soviet military brass 
would like to see a setback for 
U.S. interests not only in Viet- 
nam but the Middle East. The 
CIA warns that the Russians 
may counter U.S. moves in 
Vietnam with new initiatives 
in the Mediterranean. 

The CIA offers fewer specif- 
ics about the opposition within 
the Chinese leadership to the 
Chinese-AmericRn detente. 
But bitter opposition, says the 
CIA, is simmering beneath the 
surface. 

Laird's Good Humor 

Our recent columns on the 
misuse of the Pentagon auto 
fleet has drawn a good-humor- 
ed reaction from Defense 
Secretary Mel Laird and or- 
ders from on high to start 
obeying the regulations. 


But the Pentagon bigshots, 
as usual, ore reading the regu- 
lations to suit their expensive 
tastes, not to save the taxpay- 
ers’ money. Result: most of 
the staggering waste contin- 
ues. 

We told, for example, how 
gon cars, intended for use 
only on pressing official busi- 
ness, had become a luxury lim- 
ousine service for military po- 
tentates and their congres- 
sional friends. 

Laird, meanwhile, still has 
two limousines at his constant 
call in case one should de- 
velop motor trouble. His spe- 
cial assistant, Carl Wallace, is 
also picked up each morning 
and delivered home each eve- 
ning by a military chauffeur. 

The men who toil in the 
Pentagon garage, however, 
were getting the word to put 
an end to excursions that vio- 
late regulations. This, presum- 
ably, meant stopping the prac- 
tice of routinely chauffeuring 
members of Congress around 
Washington. 

But when the motor "pool 
tried to follow orders, it found 
itself in hot water with the 
Peni agon’s congressional liai- 
son office, which is responsi 
,ble for keeping the military’s 


popularity rating high on 
Capitol Hill. 

The clash between military 
regulations and congressional 
relations was quickly resolved 
in favor of keeping the Con- 
gressmen happy. The soldiers 
who man the motor pool were 
ordered to provide whatever 
the. congressional liaison of- 
fice wanted. 

So military vehicles con- 
tinue, for example, to bring in 
large quantities of liquor from 
the Pentagon’s Washington 
supplier so there will be 
plenty to serve to thirsty Con- 
gressmen when they attend a 
military reception or take a 
military flight. 

The fact that such trips in- 
volve an apparently illegal- 
transportation of liquor across 
the Virginia border from 
Washington doesn’t bother the 
Pentagon brass. 

Apparently, the abuse of 
military cars is not confined 
to Washington. At the U.S. 
naval base in Bermuda, for ex- 
ample, the brass ride around 
in full-si?e American sedans 
despite the fact that such 
large cars are legally forbid- 
den to other residents of the 
resort island. _ , 

© 1912, United Feature Syndicate 
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CIA SPY KIT: 
CHINA ATLAS, 
PUT ON SALE 

WASHINGTON (UPI) 

• —For $5.25, any citizen 
can have his own Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency 
document. 

: : The G o v e r nment 

. Printing Office in Wash- 
ington is offering for 
sale 30,000 copies of the 
CIA's new 82-page, mul- 
■ ticolored atlas of the 
People’s Republic of 

■ China. 

Officials at the GPO 
said that except for an 
" annual four-volume se- 
ries listing the broad- 
: casting stations of the 
world, the atlas was the 
only CIA document they 
had produced for sale to 
the public. ' 

In addition to maps of 

■ .modern China, the atlas, 
with the CIA’s seal cm 
the cover, also contains 

: historical maps, a nura- 
ber of charts describing 
the growth of the Chi- 
nese economy and a nai- 
; r a t i V e accompanying 
■> : the maps and charts. 
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By Michael Getlcr 

Washington Post Btatl Writer 


The movement of the two 
ships, however, could repre- 
sent the start of a gradual So- 
viet naval buildup. 

Contrary to some reports 
(from Hanoi, Friedheim said 
the North Vietnamese have 
made no effort to clear the 
‘ mines from their harbors and 
reiterated that Hanoi has no 


waEiunBum rotiomw i - . , . w . 

The Pentagon reported yVa-;f“P* / 'Thard to re- 


terday that "several more | 


(these deadly and hard to re , 

. move explosives out of their i 
ships” that were en route to 'harbors. \ : 

North Vietnam have appar-j Anol h c r sign that Commu- 
cntly been “diverted” because jnlst ships bringing supplies to 
of the U.S. mine barrier. 'the North may go to China in- 
Pentagon spokesman Jerry stead was reported by The As- 
jW. Friedheim announced the sociated Press from -.on on 
changes in the ship move- yesterday, 
ments but refused to provide According to the AP, sento 
any information on their | Communist diplomats tliere- 

unidentified in the report— 

c “ ’ . . , named two South China ports ■ mines were activated at 7 a.m. 

Other sources said, however, , could handle the ship- ! (EDT) Thursday. These are in 

Thw forecast 0.at <le- ' 


North Vietnamese "offensive* 
which relies heavily on tanks, 
trucks and mobile artillery' 
and air defenses. 

' A Soviet end-run around the 
Haiphong mitie fields would 
get the fuel into the area just 
north of the border and sub- 
ject it to bombing — the less 
effective of the two-pronged 
U.S. effort to shut off the sup- 
plies. 

There were about 25 ships 
heading toward North Viet- 
nam before the mines were 
laid, about half of them So- 
viet. About five or six turned 
back toward the Soviet Far 
East port of Vladivostok. 

Friedheim also disclosed 
yesterday that two and possi- 
bly three more ships got out 
of Haiphong just before the 



gitimate - 
some Soviet-bloc ships may be j 
headed for Chinese ports near : 
North Vietnam to unload their! 
cargoes for transshipment to 
their original destination. 
These -sources caution that "it 
is too early to, tell” with cer- 
tainty. 

H the ships do head for 
China, it could signify a So- 
viet intent to outflank the U.S. 
mining operations while avoid- 
ing a naval confrontation with 
the Americans. 

Two Soviet warships— a 
cruiser and a missile-equipped 
destroyer— were reported yes- 
terday by the Japanese Self- 
Defense Agency to be steam- 
ing southward through the 
Tsushima Strait between 
Japan . and South Korea, an 
area more than 1,500 miles 
north of Hanoi. 

The ships, from the Soviet 
port of Vladivostok, were said 
to be the first Russian naval 
vessels seen going south 
through the strait since the 
Pakistani-Indian war last De- 
cember. 


addition to five ships that 


spite the continuing Sino-So- ’ wcre previously reported as' 
vict feud, the U.S. mining pol- having left. That means tiiat 
icy almost certainly will load- 28 or . 29 shi P® are trapped by 
to extension of the existing Hie mines in Haiphong. - 

rail-supply agreement among At least one and possibly 
China, Russia and North Viet- two of the three freighters 
nam to include use of Chinese that also got out are Russian, 
ports. The other was flying a Somali 

The Soviets for years have Hag- 
made extensive use of two Friedheim also revealed 
main rail lines through China that two Chinese vessels were 
i to North Vietnam-. bottled up in Vinh, and two 

i The two ports named by the -Soviet ships at Campha be- 
Communists are Pcihai and cause of the mines. These are 
Ch’inhsien, botli near major smaller coastal type freight- 
road and rail networks about ers. The two ports are among 
100 miles north of Hanoi. ' six other relatively small har- 
^ .. . boVs that were mined in. addi- 

Peihai was mentioned nlonk . , , wninVimic* 

With the larger ports of Can- Uon to Haiphong. - J 

ton and Fort Bayard by the / 

U.S. Central Intelligence v 
Agency in its report to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s National Security 
Counci in early 1969 on Viet- 
nam 

The CIA estimated then 
essential 


J 


that "all of the war 
Imports could be brought into 
Vietnam over rail lines or 
roads from China in the event 
, that imports by sea were suc- 
But officials here said there ! cessfully denied." 
was no way to tell where they The United States is now 
were headed. They noted that heavily bombing those over- 
tlie ships were steaming at 10 land lines, but defense ana- 
knots, far less than their top , lysts are far less convinced 
speed of about 30 knots. ! that the bombing will work as 

To pose any serious chal- well as the mining to shut off 
lenge to the mine barrier and supplies. 

U.S. armada in the < The CIA still contends that 
Soviets would have j mo st of the actual arms — guns 


the vast 

area the 

to send scores of ships, planes, 
submarines and, most impor- , 
tantly, minesweepers. ■ | 

So far, informed sources say 
no major Soviet naval move- 1 
ment is underway nor do So-J however, is vteweu 

appear R000200340001 

the area. 


and ammunition— continues to 
arrive overland. 

The major fuel, food and 
truck shipments arrive by sea 
through Haiphong. The fuel, 
however, is viewed as particu-. 
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CIA Atlas 
t Looks Like 

i ■ • 

! The first Centrdjntfilli- 
ao nfA publication 

. eV^Tobe sold by the U.S. 

I Government Printing Office 
: “looks like it might be a 
’ sellout,” Robert Kling, su- 
; perintendent of documents, 
told The Plain Dealer 
yesterday. 

The Government Printing 

Office already has received 
more than 6,000 orders for 
“The People’s Republic of 
China Atlas,” an 82-page, 
six-color book, designed ori- 
ginally as briefing material 
for President Nixon’s trip to 
Mainland China. It was put 
on public sale a week ago. 

GPO ordered 30,878 copies 
of the atlas printed, with 
delivery slatpd for late 
' May. 

Kling, phoned in Washing- 
ton, said he now believes 
advance orders could total 
25,000, and, ’if. so, “We’ll 
have to go back to press 
with it.” 

The atlas, priced at $5.25, 
measures 10V4 by 17 inches, 
and contains foldout maps 
as big as lO’A x 34. 

It employes a number of 
unconventional graphic 
techniques, in addition to 
standard regional and the- 
matic maps, charts and 
photographs, .and “is de- 
signed as an introduction 
and general reference aid 
for- those interested in the 


on China 
‘Sellout’ 




People’s Republic of , 
China.” 

The atlas contains com- 
parisons of the United 
States and mainland 
(Communist) China to 
make its statistics more 
meaningful to the average 
American. 

A CIA spokesman said the 
agency had never before of- 
fered any such publication 
to the American public. 

But, he said, President 
Nixon showed the atlas to 
reporters and before live 
TV cameras before his trip. 
So the CIA decided to make 
it public. 

Orders for the atlas can 
be sent to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402., 


J 
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A C.I.A. Atlas of China ? 
Goes gti Sale for $5.25 

WASHINGTON, May 6 (UPI) 

. — For $5.25, any citizen can 
have his own Central Intelli- 
gence Agency document.- 

The Government Printing 
Office is offering for : saie 
30,000 copies of the G.I.A.’s 
- new 82-page, multicolored at- 
las of the People’s Republic 
of China. - \ 

I Officials at the printing of- 
fice said that except for an. 
annual four-volume series 
. listing the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the world, the atlas 
.was the only C.I.A. document 
they had produced for sale 
to the public. 

In addition to detailed maps. ! 
of modern China, the atlas, ■ 
which has the C.I.A, 's seal : • 
on the cover, also contains 
historical maps, a number of . 
charts depicting the growth- 
of the Chinese economy, and \ 
a narrative accompanying the 
/'maps and charts. .« y- j 
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ATLAS 

I Issued by the Central Intelligence Age ncy, this colorful publication goes beyond the scope of a 

conventional atlas. It represents a wider variety of information, including geographic, economic, historical, 
and cultural data. In the interest of simplicity and clarity, it employs a number of unconventional graphic 
techniques in addition to standard regional and thematic maps, charts, and photographs. This publication 
is designed as an introduction and general reference aid for those interested in the People’s Republic of 
China. To make so much information about such a complex and little-known country as meaningful as 
possible, a great deal of it is placed in a familiar context — that is, by drawing comparisons between China 
and the United States. 1971. 82 p. il. 

$5.25 

Place your order now for copies to be mailed about the latter part of May 1972. 
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By Tom Kelly 

I n Joe Alsop’s pleasant garden room 
four plump caged doves arc cooing. 


The Voice of 
Power 

_ Glory 


Joe says when" asked that he does 
not like doves— that out of their cages 
they are dirty, mean, and hard to man- 
age. 

Joe sits under the skylight sipping a 
tisane from a huge blue and white china 
cup and the doves in two large, elaborate 
cages pay him no mind. 

They’re in and Joe’s out but nobody’s 
free. 

Joe is a blue blooded falcon, a rare 
and endangered species. He is a falcon 
by inheritance, a member of the estab- 
lishment, a natural born leader, a cousin 
' of leaders, a classmate of leaders, a for- 
mer roommate of leaders, and the chosen 
voice of the pedigreed “first-rate men” 
for thirty years. 

For generations we’ve all been run by 
the East Coast cousins. The first cousins 
went to Groton and the second cousins 
to St, Paul’s. The Irish Catholic fifth 
cousins were named Kennedy — but that ■ 
was later. First they were coachmen and 
named Pat and Mike. They went to 
Choate. 

■ It is difficult to tell the cousins without 
an alumni bulletin. Cousins are not mea- 
sured by blood alone, but establishment 
cousins do tend to marry establishment 
cousins and produce geneological cousins. 

There are several (de facto) Jewish 
cousins named Lehmann, Ochs, and Mor- 

f enthau, but there arc no Italian or 
olish or Bulgarian cousins. Black people 
are not ready to be cousins though some 
can be classmates. It is customary to 
speak well of the late Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

Some cousins chuckle a lot and Joe’s 
blood cousin Teddy Roosevelt grinned 
and shouted “Bully” but most were 
serious faced and did not laugh out loud. 
This was partly because many were from 
New England but also because they 
were born to assume the awful responsi- 
bility of running the world. 

Running the world’ is not easy. Joe 
took up the tfurden in 1932. He was a 
strange youth — fat, an honor graduate 
of Groton and Harvard, son of a roar 


ing Connecticut reactionary father and _ 
a mother who was as well connected " 
as the Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

He was cousined to everyone important 
south of Portland and north of Phila- 
delphia. He was literally a cousin to all \ 
the Roosevelts— Teddy,' Franklin, Elea- 
nor, and Alice Blue Gown. -* TN, 4 i 7 

When Joe was ready for the profes- y \ ) 

grandmother (a cousin Ay? \ '•» 1 ; 



loom 
Doom 




r ^ |L, 

\ I \ ml 


sional world his grandmother 


of God’s) decided that he was not to be 
a businessman, diplomat, banker, Episco- 
pal bishop, or president of Harvard. It 
was suggested that he get a job on a 
newspaper, a startling idea. Cousins and 
classmates owned newspapers, of course, 
but they didn’t work on them. Joe had 
a few precedents. Alexander Woollcott, 
who if not a cousin was at least invited 
' to cousins’ homes, was cutting a choleric 
swath through New \ork culture, and 
Bob Bcnchley, a blithe spirit but a Har- 
vard bov, was working for magazines. 

Ogden Reid hired Joe at Joe’s grand- 
mother’s suggestion and sent him to re- 
port to the Herald Tribune's city editor, 
a disenchanted man' named. Stanley 
Walker. City editors are all low-born. 
Stanley had 'difficulty believing his own 
eyes since Joe, though only twenty-two, 
was 245 pounds, dressed in well-cut vest 
and watch chain, and possessed of an 
extraordinarily arch accent that sug- ■ 
gested simultaneously the Queen Mother, 
Cardinal Newman, and the fatigue of a 
gentleman who’d just swum the English 
Channel backwards. 

He also couldn’t type. 

Still, no one is perfect. Joe was broadly 
read and he could write a clear, ominous 
sentence. Alex Woollcott decided that 
Joe was the only educated youth he’d 
met since his own college days. Alex was 
given to extraordinary judgments — he 
was against sex and he believed Louisa 
May Alcott was a great writer. 

Joe was soon a featured byline writer 
at the Herald Tribune and in less time 
than it takes to add up the Vietnam elec- 
tion returns he was the co-proprietor 
’of a Washington column — his partner 
being a gentleman named Robert Kint- 
ner, a non-cousin, who would in time 
become head of NBC and an advisor to 





V'C-- 

'Vv,:, 
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t and Harvard, son ot a roar- Decoine ncaa oi “ — 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 

p? Indies 



[ON a recent Tuesday evening, we 
spent an hour in tile Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria listening 
to graduate students, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, and an assortment of scholars 
and specialists unwind from a day’s 
work. It was the end of the second . 
day of the twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies — -with headquarters in Ann Ar- 
bor — and more than half of the two 
thousand conferees were relaxing at a 
reception after spending the day in such 
seminars as “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes: Symposium on Interpreting 
the Meiji Restoration,” “Continuity 
and Change in Princely India,” “Lu 
Hsun: The Man, the Artist, and His 
Ambiguities,” “Judicial Conscience in 
Modern Japan,” “Wang Yang-Ming 
(1472-1529): In Commemoration of 
the 500th Anniversary of His Birth,” 
and “Yogacara Buddhism.” 

When we got there, at about five- 
thirty, the ballroom was teeming with 
white Americans (who were easily in 
the majority), a handful of black 
Americans, and a liberal sprinkling of 
Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese, 
Indians, Burmese, and other Asians. 
At the center of the large stage that if 
a fixture of the ballroom was an elfin 
young Japanese lady — Ftisako Yoshida, 
we learned — plucking 
classical Japanese music 
from a long stringed in- 
strument, whose ends 
were resting on wooden 
horses covered with red 
cloth. There was nothing 
on the stage but Miss Yo- 
shida and her instrument. 
She had on a sea-green 
kimono with a broad gold- 
colored obi; her hair was piled high in 
what looked like a spiral of buns; and 
her feet were shod in a pair of wooden 
clogs. Miss Yoshida was treated as a 
pleasant background to the evening, 
her music competing with the babble 
of chatter, though in her demureness, 
the delicacy of the sounds site brought 
from the instrument, and the economy 
of her physical stature she quite domi- 
nated the stage. 

So as not to look too mucha stran 


bourbon-an d- water, and, glass in hand, 
walked around, either listening to what 
people were saying or talking to them 
ourself. The first man we went up to 
was a short, middle-aged American 
who was sitting at a table in the vicinity 
of the stage, seemingly engrossed in 
the music. He was a Bostonian, he told 
us, who had studied at the University 
of Wisconsin and was now a professor 
in East-West relations at Cheyney 
State College, in Pennsylvania. 

“What instrument is that?” we 
asked. 

“A koto,” he replied. “It belongs 
to a large family of traditional Jap- 
anese stringed instruments, one of 
which is the samisen — considerably 
smaller.” 

“Good music,” we observed. 

“Exquisite,” he replied. “You know, 

I adore Orientals, feel very much at 
home in their company, and am just 
as fond of their culture. I even took up 
karate. Not to use it, mind you — or, at 
least, I hope I’ll never have to — but to 
keep in touch with the Oriental spirit 
and sensibility.” . j 

We told the professor that the meet- 
ing seemed remarkably well attended 
and asked him what had brought so 
many people out. 

“All sorts of things,” he said. 
“There are some people here looking 
for jobs, some looking to change jobs, 
some looking for intellectual rejuvena- 
tion, some just looking for old friends, 
and some, like me, hoping to meet 
scholars whose work we’ve 
admired. You might even 
find people from the federal 
government here. Take the , 

C.I.A.- — they have an inter- V 
est in what goes on here.” 

“Scholarly?” we’ asked. 

“Sure, scholarly — why 
not? Some of my best friends 
are in the C.I.A.” 

At this point, seeking to 
broaden our acquaintance, 
we turned to a man standing 
nearby, who may or may not 
have overheard the conver- 
sation. We hadn’t broad- 
ened tilings very much, it 
turned out, for there on the 
man’s lapel badge, along with his 




ger m airrmre ttit — r.tis' 
pherc, we went over to a bar, bought a 


he was wearing a black suit and a 
narrow, red-and-gray striped tie, and 
under tortoiseshell glasses was the 
gentlest pair of eyes we had seen that 
dav. We asked him what he did for 
the C.I.A., and he said lie was a 
China-studies specialist, doing research 
and analysis in the Agency’s geography 
department. He had been there since 

the end of the Second World War, 
after he came back from New Guinea, 
the Philippines, and Japan, where he 
had served in the armed forces, 

“What is the C.I.A.’s interest in this 
meeting?” we asked. 

“This is where you find the best 
minds in Asian studies,” he replied. 
“They are my brethren. From time to 
time, we have to get in touch with 
them to find out what the new fron- 
tiers in research are. In our business, 
accuracy is the name of the game. We 
can’t afford not to keep up with what’s 
going on.” 

We said “Fair enough,” thanked 
him, and moved on. 

Sauntering in the direction of Miss 
Yoshida, who, we had noticed, was 
taking a breather at a table near the 
stage, we passed two happy-gq-lucky- 
looking young men in crumpled sports 
jackets, battered old suede boots, and 
collars open at- the neck — a uniform 
identifying them as graduate students. 
“Why arc all the attractive girls in 
South Asian studies?” one of the young 
men said. The other laughed before he 
answered, and we didn’t wait to hear 
what he said. 

Next, we overheard a fragment of 
another conversation, among a nearby 
foursome consisting of a Japanese, 
an Indian, and two white Americans. 
One of ' the Americans was saying, 
“Did you see all those professors run- 
ning around witli their bright graduate 
students in tow? I hear the job pick- 
ings are slim this year. In 
fact, they seem to be getting 
slimmer every year. A few 
years ago, there was a great 
demand for Asian scholars, 
but apparently that was in 
anticipation of the postwar 
baby boom, and the boom has 
trailed off now, leaving 
smaller classes and a surplus 
601 RO0O2G©34€IDO#“$ers.” 


Miss Yoshida smiled mod- 

* 1 ; 


at be*r table and introaucec 
ourself. She seemed to be in 
her early thirties, and her 
mouth and eyes were lovely 
- - - and expressive. She told us 
she was not in Asian Studies but was 
appearing at the reception under the 
auspices of the Japan Society. We 
asked what she had been playing, and 
; site said, “A number of modern and 
'traditional Japanese pieces.” She hand- 
ed us the program of a recital she had 
given at Carnegie Hall last November, 
along with Sumiko Murashima, a 
young Japanese soprano. Most of the 
pieces she was playing at .the reception 
were on the program, she said. 

' Wfc chatted next with a tall, be- 
spectacled, clerical-looking man, who, 
indeed, turned out to be a Presbyterian 
minister, and also the Southeast Asia 
specialist at Illinois College, in Jack- 
sonville. He had returned a while ago 
from Chiang Mai, Thailand, where, 
lie said, lie had done community-de- 
velopment work for more than twenty 
years. We asked him what had brought 
him back to the States after a lifetime 
in the East. 


“Success,” he said. “I worked my- 
self out of a job.” 

“Is that success?” we asked. 

“For me it .is,” he replied. “As a 
foreigner in community-development 
work, you are not doing very , well if 
the local people can’t get along without 
you after a reasonable time. You are 
expected to train them to the point 
where they will literally take over your 

job.” , 

We headed for an exit, slowing 
down to follow a conversation be- 
tween a couple walking alongside us — a 
smiling, open-faced Chinese girl and 
a short white American with a tooth- 
brush mustache and a pair of granny 
glasses. 

“I’ve about had it,” the man said to 
the girl. “ The first day was great, but 
around about now I just want to go 
home. I’m tired of running around 
talking to people.” 

■ “All,” the girl said, smiling. “You 
miss your wife, perhaps?” 

“No, I don’t miss my wife,” he re- 
plied. “As a matter of fact, my bo.oks 
are what I miss. I’m dying to get back 
to them.” 
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By Jack Anderson 


l A confidential Senate mem- 
oranda, citing a source in- 
side the Central Intelligence 
Agency, reports that the Red 
f 'Chinese are “wondering” 

' /about American Ambassador 
” Arthur Watson. 

He is the International Busi- 
ness Machine’s heir and big i 
Republican contributor whom 
President Nixon has put in 
charge of exploring diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese in 
Paris, We reported that 'he 
had become gloriously drunk 
on at least two trans-Atlantic 
flights. On the plane, that 
brought him to Washington to 
confer with the President 
about his sensitive new assign- 
ment, Watson tried to stuff 
money down the blouses of 
stewardesses. And on an ear- 
lier flight he petulantly pelted 
a stewardess with grapes from 
the fruit basket after she 
turned down his invitation to 
become a mistress for his 
teen-age son. ‘ 

Such drunken conduct of- 
- fends the Chinese and could 
jeopardize the Chinese-Ameri- 
can negotiations in Paris. For 
In the Chinese culture, anyone 
who bepomes drunk in public 


would be ashamed to associate 
again with his former friends. 

The confidental memo, writ- 
ten by Senate aide Tom Dine^j 
to Senator Frank Church (D - 1 
Idaho) declares: “From people 
who know Watson at IBM and 
those who have dealt with him 
in France, no one says he can 
handle the important, sensi- 
tive and delicate job that the 
President has now placed in 
his less than steady hands." 

Dine urges the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to 
phone foreign policy adviser 
Henry Kissinger and urge him 
to encourage the President to 
“bring Watson home swiftly 
and send a very top, man in his 
place." 


sonally ought to do something 
Watson relieved from his posi- 
s&iftly and effectively to have 
rtion. The charges are correct; 
more important, the Chinese 
are wondering what this all 
means... 

“Several Chinese diplomats 
have approached our people in 
Henry Kissinger and rgc him 
New York and in Paris want- 
ing to know what Watson’s be- 
havior means. If Watson is not 
very smart, if he is a drunk- 
ard, and if he is licentious, 
too, then are the Chinese 
being used in the negotiations 
in Paris? . . , 

“While President Nixon was 
in China, he found negotiating 
with Chou En-lai and others 


/ 


Explains the Senate ' aide: \k mos t grueling experience. 
“A CIA source in contact with/Each detail is discussed and 


the Chinese delegation at the 
United Nations and with oth- 
ers who are in contact with 
the Chinese in Paris, talked 
with me about the charges 
that Jack Anderson has made 
against Ambassador Watson.' 

‘Well-Connected’ 

“This source, whom I have 
checked out and found well- 
connected and straight, be- 
lives the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee or you per- 


only the top man discusses 
them. 

For instance, in Paris, the 
Chinese will not deal with any- 
one but the ambassador. Our 
negotiator, therefore, must be 
persistent, tough, of sound 
mind, highly respected and 
show physical endurance as 
well." 

Instead of removing Watson 
from the delicate negotiations, 
however, the Nixon adminstra- 
tion has decided to cover up 


his inadequacies. CIA Dlrcctor- 
Richard Helms wrote a hasty, 
private letter to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
insisting “We can find no in- 
formation in this agency" to 
support Dine’s claims. 

“In fact,” added Helms, 
“there has been no report of 
any PRC (Chinese Commu- y 
nist) reaction to the publicity 
on Ambassador Watson's con- 
duct." 

Watson himself wrote let- 
ters of apology for Ms “rude” 
conduct on the PanAm flight 
to Washington. Finally, Secre- 
tary of State Bill Rogers, the 
nicest guy in Washington, 
used his amiable relations on 
Capitol Hill to persuade both 
the Senate and House to call 
off their investigations of Wat- 
son. 

Footnote: Members of the 
PanAm flight crew, who were 
questioned privately on Capi- 
tol Hill about the Watson inci- 
dents, completely confirmed 
our charges. State Department 
aides Robert Aylmer and 
Frank Dempsey, who picked 
up Watson at the airport, also 
wrote a confidential report 
saying he was “heavily intoxi- 
cated.” 

I 6 IMS, UnltKl Fulur* Gyndicit* ‘ 
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’ By Russell W. Kane 

; @Well, President Nixon should be 
back from China by now (we write 
way ahead, so we are never really 
sure of anything). It is too bad that 
:he has so little time for reading other 
than the CIA advisory and the other 
little condensations that his aides 
poke toward him, hoping he will be 
able to at least' glance before he 
finally nods off of an evening after a 
busy top executivish day. 

If he did in fact have lots of time to 
read he rfiight have read "The Re- 
venge of Heaven" by Ken. Ling. Its 
subtitle is "Journal of a Young 
Chinese." It contains about 400 
.pages (lots of them are forewords 
and notes), it came out in January, 
'Putnam published it and you can buy 
rone for $8.95 from your friendly 
neighborhood bookseller or per- 
haps you can borrow one at the 
library. Or wait for it to emerge in 
paperback. 

Anyway, it could be worth your 
while, because it covers that most 
confusing period of modern Chinese 
history, the Great Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-67. That convulsion was 
reported by the western press, but 
inadequately, and we never quite 
knew what was going on, particularly 
since the Chinese were uncommuni- 
*cati.ve and as mysterious and inscru- 
table as always. But even the close-up 
'China watchers, such as those in 
Hong Kong and Japan, were baffled 
by developments. The picture- agen- 


being paddled across water on 
barges, rioting, dragging out land- 
lords and other backward types, 
painting slogan posters— but never a 
word about the why of what was 
really going on there. 

■: Now, and I believe only now, is a 
comprehensive version available, or 
at least available to those who do not 

rdad Chinese, because there was 
some source material available to 


structure below his level and that in 
the shakeout the bad elements 
would be discovered and destroyed 
or re-educated. 

So he closed the schools down and 
Ken Ling and millions of other kids 
started raising hell up and down that 
vast land. It was just what Mao want- 
ed, "continual revolution," but it 
got out of hand, naturally, and even- 
tually the Red Guard "little gener- 


sume suu.cc -v-n-u.c vu a | s " themselves had to be repressed 

Chinese scholars- earlier, and ther*e . anA ouon miict 
was even some scholarly work availa- 


ble on a narrow basis to persons who 
do not read Chinese but who were 
interested. (We must also assume the 
State Department and CIA were in- 
terested, and perhaps°*1<new what 
was happening in mainland China at 
that time. 

Ken Ling, author of "Revenge, "is a 
pseudonym. But there is no reason 
to question the authenticity of the 
book because it took its U.S. transla- 
tors and perfecters three years to 
wade through the 500,000 Chinese 
characters that made up the journal. 
They also conducted many inter- 
views with Ken Ling and his brother, 
both of whom fled Amoy in Fukien 
province for Taiwan after the Cultur- 
al Revolution. 

Ken Ling was only 16 when the 
revolution erupted, instigated, it 
developed, by Chairman Mao him- 
self. Mao apparently thought revi- 
sionism, or the changing and 
softening of the Marxist-Leninist 
line, was rampant. He figured the 


cies mo 
hordes of 




and even killed. 

From the evidence it would ap- 
pear that Ken Ling was one of few 
young defectors, that most of the 
Red Guards never realized that they 

had only been used by Mao to rid 
himself of potential opposition, and 
they and their younger brothers and 
sisters are ready to go again whenev- 
er they get the word. It is the sort of 
profligate politics that can be afford- 
ed only by a backward nation with 
800 million persons. 

Here are some passages from the 
book, which is the expansion of a 
daily journal Ken Ling kept up dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. 

When the students began to ex- 
pose their teachers as revisionists 
and "capitalist road followers": 
"Beatings and tortures followed. I 
had never seen such tortures before: 
eating nightsoil and insects; being 
subjected to electrical shocks; 
forced to kneel on broken glass; 
being hanged 'airplane' by the legs 
and arms." 

idcntally, is 
snake de- 
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■Rockefellers Rule the Roost 



Our new China policy is actually the same 

old Rockefeller policy STATINTL 


By John Mitchell Henshaw 


T he ROLE of the Rockefellers 
in shaping America’s Red China 
policy reveals an amazing story 
of behind-the-scenes power. The gene- 
sis of. Rockefeller interests in China 
dates’ to around'' 1886. And around 
1890 the “philanthropist” John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr. gave the Chinese 300,- 
000 small kerosene lamps to encourage 
them to use his oil. At the turn of the 
centu'ry, the Chinese were buying over 
100 million gallons of kerosene annual- 
ly, more than 90 percent of which came 
.from Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 
Co. Rockefeller had already secured a 
monopoly , of the American oil market 
and was embarking on a. campaign of 
■ world conquest of the oil market. He 
had the help of the U.S. Department 
of State. 

“One of our greatest helpers,” Mr. 
Rockefeller, ' Sr. candidly stated, “has 
been the State Department in Washing- 
ton.' Our ambassadors, and ministers, 
and, consuls have aided to push our way 
into new markets to the utmost corners 
of the world.” 'The State Department- 
Rockefeller partnership has continued 
to this very day. The global expansion 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co. 
has resulted in that company becoming 
the dominant power in the internation- 
al oil cartel, which controls develop- 
ment, production and prices in the 
world oil market. 


open door to the goods of America.” 
The elder Rockefeller and his descen- 
dants are primarily responsible for the 
internationalist policies of the United 
States, which impels us to constantly 
meddle into the internal affairs of other 
countries. While many other American 
firms entered into China trade field, 
none, became so well ensconced as the 
two Rockefeller giant financial institu- 
tions, First National City Bank and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and the mighty 
Standard Oil. Historians have failed to 
adequately portray the Rockefeller sce- 
nario in China affairs. Perhaps the de- 
ficiency is due to the largesse of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the scholarly 
eentlemen who write the academic text- 
books of history. In fact, several widely 
used textbooks of oil history have been 
written without even mentioning the 
word “cartel.” 


Access to Markets ' 

At the behest of Mr. Rockefeller the 
State Department established the 
“China Open Door. Policy” warning 
European nations against compromising 
the territorial integrity of China and es- 
tablished the principle of free access to 
her vast markets. Principal beneficiaries 
of this policy were John D. Rockefeller’s 
•Standard Oil and his brother William 
Rockefeller’s fledgling banking firm 
now known as the First National City 
Bank. 

President. Wood row Wilson 
scribed 

door to the rights of China, but the 


State Department Coverup 

There is a dearth of detailed infor- 
mation about the Rockefellers’ manipul- 
ation of U.S. China policy due to a de- 
liberate coverup by the State Depart- 
ment. Ironically, Japanese scholars are 
more conversant with the Rockefeller 
machinations in China than American 
students of economics and history. But 
it can be conclusively established that 
the Rockefellers and their entourage 
have definitely shaped and reshaped 
U.S. China policy "over a long period to 
meet the exigencies of their operations. 
For the sake of brevity, we will omit a 
half - century of Rockefeller philan- 
thropy, encroachment and aggrandize- 
ment in China, and come down to the 
third generation of the Rockefeller clan, 
namely, the five sons of John D. Rocke- 


Jjpns like politics, philanthropy and“** c 
conservation, but their principal occu- K 
pation \s to aggressively expand their 
private" empire. 

In .late 1949 when Mao Tse-tung 
seized control of Mainland China, John 
D. Rockefeller III declared the Cold 
War against Red China in these words: 

“On U.S. trade with China, my own 
reaction is that it should be limited. It 
seems to me that the fastest way to con- 
tain Communism is to discredit it in the 
eyes of the people of China. It seems to 
me if the economy worsens, 'that this 
will arouse opposition, to it, and as I see 
it, the opposition is essential if new 
leadership, is to develop in China, and 
I do feel that this, new leadership is tre- 
mendously important.” 

• Historically, this' was the real begin- 
ning of the Cold War and the 20-year 
embargo of Red China. While John D. 

Ill modestly said he was speaking for 
himself, actually he had conferred with 
his- four brothers, whose own funds 
were invested m the great Rockefeller 
Trust. The Rockefellers never act im- 
petuously in' making momentous deci- 
sions. And in their deliberations they 
always hold protracted consultations 
with their coterie of specialists. Usually 
the Rockefeller concensus is accurate,, 
but it is* not always infallible as was cer- 
tainly proved in this instance. 


Policy of “Containment" 

It will be noted that John D. Ill 
spoke of developing “new leadership” 
in China, Which meant that the Rocke- 
fellers were disenchanted with their old 
friend, Chiang Kai-shek. 

It will also be noted that John D. Ill 
said: “the fastest way to contain Com- 
munism is to discredit it in the eyes 
of the people of China.” This Rocke- 
feller advice quickly became the “pol- 
icy of containment” of the State Depart- 
ment in the Orient. 

NOTE: The aforegoing quoted 
Rockefeller advice was offered in a 
roundtable discussion in the office of 
Secretary of State Aeheson. (Minutes 
of the meeting have now been declas- 
sified). Others at this meeting included 
Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the 


feller, Jr. — David, Winthrop, John D 

3rd, Nelson A. and Laurance S. Each of Rockefeller Foundation, Philip C. Jes- 
the five brothers are reputed to be SU p ; an Ambassador-at-large, who was 
worth over one billion dollars. Their connec ted with J, P. Morgan & Co., and 
grandfather, John D. Sr., was the world’s £ vere tt N. Case. Both Jessup and Case 
first billionaire. Collectively, the five were £ ec | j n w j t h th e p r o-Red Institute 
tlv de t» rot ^ ers contr °l a ■ financial-industrial G f p ac jf ic Relations, which had done so 
|lWe<2O®fc/O$0 Kai-shek. Al- 
ers engage in a wide variety of avoca- so at t j ie roun dtable was leftist Prof. 
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■KPS The Smo-boviet Border Issue 


r\ ; 

’ A: 


•. I 


President Nixon knows that his leverage on 
the Soviet Union by his Peking trip has several 
unrevealed limitations. The first is the 
U.S.S.R.’s widely reported fear of China on 
Russia’s 4, 150-mile border. 

.-Mr., Nixon- regards this as hokey, hokus, 
hokum. 

In only the 3I’years, ' Tween 1870 and 1901, 
Great Britain acquired 4,7 million square miles 
of territory; France, 3.6 million; Germany, one 
million; Belgium, -one million — 77 times 
Belgium’s own size. Most of these were in 
Africa and Asia. But Russia had been in there 
. carving up China for nearly two centuries. 

„ The result is today’s 4,150-mile Russian- 
Chlnese border, the longest in the world. It runs 
something like the distance from New York to 
Honolulu. ‘ • 

WHAT PRESIDENT NIXON obtained from 
Central Intelligence Agency Director Richard 
M. Helms’ final briefing at the White House 
before he left is that Mao’s military position on 
the Russian border is much weaker than sup- 
posed. ‘ i ... 


. War starts with terrain. The Soviet axis for 
its position opposite China is Khabarovsk, 400 
.miles north of Vladivostok. The bo'rder friction 
incidents have been . concentrated ' i n 
Heilungkiang Province "and along the Ussuri 
River, which is a part of the border. 

MR. HELMS told President Nixon that the 
Soviet has 22 crack divisions on this border, 
'controlled from Khabarovsk. Nine are 
mechanized. The terrain, he said, is excellent 
for their deployment. We hear much about So- 
viet intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
bombers. But Mr. Helms emphasized that the 
Soviet has a large and. extremely effective tac- 
tical air force for troop support as well. Mao 
has none. i 

What Mr. Nixon is trying to determine in the 
border issue, is: Who is provoking whom? 

China can do the shouting and talking and 
street demonstrating, as. for a long’ time. But 
President Nixon believes that if anybody is 
really picking a fight in this situation the 
weight of evidence is that the one who would 
pick a fight as a precaution against the future 
is the U.S.S.R. 
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By John Burns 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
© 1972 Toronto Globe and Mail 

The writer is a resident correspondent in the Chinese capital. 

Peking 

To somebody seeing him for the first time Mr. Nixon is a sur- 
prise. lie seems to be taller, slimmer, and better tailored than he 
looks on television, and altogether more relaxed. 

He arrived in Peking with a healthy suntan, which reportedly he 
hns been careful to cultivate since 19G0. On arrival in Peking, 
and at several public functions since, he has appeared to be wear- 
ing television makeup. 

/ * • > 

•The President’s arrival was an occasion of disappointment for 


STATINTL 



several hundred Peking diplomats and 
their families who were refused permis- 
sion to drive to the airport to watch the 
arrival. Some of the diplomats have 
been in Peking for years and could 
hardly believe that the Chinese would 
bar them from the most exciting event 
in all their time here, especially when 
the whole world would be ableto see the 
•arrival on television. . 

Since Chinese television carried no 
live coverage, the diplomats had to 
'rely on descriptions from resident corre- 
■ spondents who were allowed to see the 
i arrival. 

! / L / 

It was no coincidence that Mr. Nixon 
referred to the worldwide television au- 
dience — “More people are seeing and 


War speech (“What we say here will not 
be long remembered”) and his television 
address during the 1952 election cam- 
paign when ho mentioned his dog Check- 
ers while defending himself against 
charges of receiving improper financial 
assistance from friends. 

Whatever the Chinese leaders may 
have thought of the speech it seemed 
to be a hit with ordinary Chinese, many 
of whom expressed pleasure at the 
President’s quotation — “seize the day, 
seize the hour”-- -from a poem by Chair- 
man Mao. “It’s a good thing he should 
do that,” said one educated Chinese. 
“The Chairman has written many great 
things, and everybody can leam from 
him.” 

It was noticeable that the quotation 


hearing what we say than on any other brought one of only two bursts of ap- 
such occasion in the whole history of plause from Chinese leaders which inter- 
file world” — in his opening remarks at rupted the speech. The other came when 
the state banquet the night he arrived. the Pre3ident complimented the Army 
Throughout the visit he has seemed band £ or j^ s professional handling of old 
very conscious of the television cam- American melodies 
eras, and the banquet speech seemed The guest list at i he banquet was led 
to have been written as much for con- b y a g a ^ ax ., 0 f Chinese leaders includ- 
sumption by the television audience at ing Premier Chou and t wo ot h er high- 
home as it was for the Chinese' leaders , ranking members 0 f the Chinese Polit- 
listening to him in the Great Hall of the bur0j Ye h Chien-ying and Li Hsien-nien. 
People. Certainly its delivery was tail- 0ther i nterestiflg gues ts were several 
ored for TV, with Mr, Nixon running f ormer generals in the Nationalist Army 


straight through the speech in English 
first, rather than having the Chinese in- 
terpreter translate it a paragraph at 
a time. 

> f- L 

According to Ronald L. Ziegler, the 
President’s press secretary, the banquet 


of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in- 
cluding Fu Tso-yi, the military governor 
who surrendered Peking to the Red 
Army in October, 1948, 

The presence of the generals — all old 
men now, at least one of them on 
crutches — was seen as a means of 


the first time in at least 10 years that 
the Chinese press has shown the Chair- 
man at home, and it served to break the 
silence Chinese officials have always 
maintained on where the Chairman 
lives. 

> / > 

Chinese officials have been candid and 
relaxed toward correspondents during 
the President’s visit. Normally the offi- 
cials are unfailingly courteous but are 
careful not to encourage any familiarity. 
While Mr. Nixon iias been here, the 
officials have been markedly more con- 
vivial stopping the press center to chat 
easily with correspondents and joking 
with them in a manner that was previ- 
ously .quite rare. 

One official startled a correspondent 
he had known for eight months when he 
addressed him by his Christian name, 
the first ti'me it had happened. Another 
sign of relaxation has been the absence 
of Mao badges from the tunics of the 
officials from the Foreign Ministry’s in- 
formation department who are on duty 
in the center. 

/ / / 

All week the U.S. correpsondents have 
been leaving the green looseleaf briefing 
books lying around the press center. 
The books contain several hundred 
pages of information compiled by .the 
White House, the State Department, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency, includ- 
ing a run-down on the Chinese leader- 
ship. 

It is intriguing to note that the section 
omits all mention of Defense Minister 


speech was finalized only hours before it demonstrating t0 the world and t0 the Lin Piao, Chairman Mao’s nominated 

• n /I a J mifu UrAciHont eirrlYan cilnnoccft*! nv«rl - „ 1 L f ..1. i • 


was delivered, with the President sit mg Nationalist leaders on Taiwan that the 


down ovef the draft with Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger immediately after returning 
from his epic meeting with Chairman 
Mao. 

Many observers here were critical of 
the speech, feeling that its mixture of 
sentimentality and heroics were ill- 


suited to the 
Gettysb^r, 
one di- 


situation. 

ft 


‘A mixture of 


Communists honor their word when they 
say that Nationalists who repent and 
give their allegiance to Peking will be 
treated with honor and respect, 

* / > 

One of the remarkable features of the 
President’s meeting with Chairman Mao 


successor, and of several high-ranking 
military officers who disappeared with 
him last fall. 

One correspondent has a pamphlet on 
the leadership, with the photographs of 
all the missing men and women crossed 
out in red ink by the CIA. 
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the People’s 


to the President’s borrowing of a phrase 


Nixon relaxing with Mr. Mao in the 
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from Abraham Lincoln’s famed Civil llbrar >' of the Chairman s home. It was 
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The CIA has reported to President Nixon in 
Peking that, as we withdraw our troops, the 
Red forces are moving over Southeast Asia like 
termites on a log. The current alarm concerns 
Cambodia, Thailand and Burma, all three. 

Cambodia is only the size of Oklahoma but it 
has 6.7 million people. The President’s Vietnam 
pull-out was threatened by TO-fOOO North Viet- 
namese in Cambodia. Our incursion into Cam- 
bodia w'as a spoiling action covering our rear 
guard in Vietnam. But since then the keystone 
of the Nixon policy — Vietnamization — was 
tested by the Vietnamese Army’s protectionary 
assault into Cambodia. And, as a demonstra- 
tion to support the hope of Vietnamization, it 
was tragically unpromising. 

The CIA advised the President that the 
disintegration heightens. The Cambodian Army 
has only 35,000 men. Phnom Penh, the capital 
is cut off, of course, except for a single uncer- 
tain road, but the Reds have now finished for- 
tifying even fabulous Angkor Wat and com- 
pletley control strategic Tonle Sap, the great 
lake of Cambodia. Premier Lon Nol is pressed 
toward a cease-fire. 

THAILAND BORDERS on Cambodia; it 
stands between Cambodia, Laos and Burma, 

The Siamese (34.7 million people) call their 
country Muang Thai, meaning Land of the Free 
People, 

It has always been fiercely independent. In 
fact, Thailand is the only nation in the entire 
area that never has been ruled by a foreign 
power. 

But the CIA has notified Mr. Nixon that Thai 
Army Commanding Gen. Prapas Charusathien 
reports that Kis units have intercepted Red 
Chinese and North Vietnamese soldiers cross- 
ing into Thailand’s Sisaket and Surin prov- 
inces, 250 miles northeast of Bangkok. General 
Charusathien has .only a 141,500-man force to 
meet this expansion. 

U.' S. AMBASSADOR TO CAMBODIA 
Emory C. Swank, in turn, apprised of this, is 
urging Genera! Charusathien to add an army of 
ethnic Cambodians to meet Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou ert-Iai’s expansion. 

Burma, about the size of Texas, has a long 
common border with Thailand on Burma’s 


Shan states. But' Burma (27 million people), 
fabled in Kipling’s verses, is as different frpm 
Thailand as day and night. The home country 
of vacillating, mercurial former United Nations 
Secretary General U Thartt, Burma is one- of 
Southeast Asia’s most inaccessible and 
mysterious countries 

Its actual name is the Pyee-Daung-Su 
Myanma Nainggan-Daw Union of Burma. The 
country is -utterly provincial, totally fatalistic 
and unalterable Burmese. Neutralism, which 
likewise mesmerizes U Thant, is a fixation and 
isolationism a creed. ' V 


BURMA CHIEF OF STATE Gen. Ne Win. 
60, his lidded eyes as rich as jade in a face as 
■ pale as bread and a man as wily and suspieious 
as U Thant himself, once told me in Mandalay, 
“Only Buddha can help anyone.” And, not sur- 
prisingly, Burma's Marxist economy ■ "ap- 
proaches absolute thrombosis. ' ; 

Burma has a wild, mountainous 1,200-mile 
frontier — a third as long as our Canadian 
border — with Red China. Its armed forces 
total 137,500 men — 6,500 of them iu a com- 
pletely meaningless Air Force. '< 

The. CIA reported to President Nixon in 
Peking'that 20,000 China-armed insurgents are 
now battling these forces. They are in a major 
engagement near Lashio, close to Red China’s 
border. And, . reported the CIA, 3,000 North 
Vietnamese are heading into Burma Shan 
state. 

Ne Win incessantly travels abroad — always 
flamboyantly — plays golf and hobnobs with 
world dignitaries whenever possible and pre- 
fers the city of Mandalay where “the dawn 
comes up like thunder” to his capital ' -of 
Rangoon. And until now Red China has adopted 
a restrained role toward Burma. The CIA opin- 
ion is that Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai felt 
that they can wait until Ne Win dies or' ,ts 
booted out, as he booted out predecessor U Nu, 
and. then Red China will be sucked into Burnia 
as in a vacuum. •’**• 

The CIA message to the President changes 
this. Unrevealed, Cambodia, Thailand , and 
Burma alike suddenly jolt Mr. Nixon’s Peking 
talks and further complicate his success flyer 
there. ' - ; • ' . 
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Richard M. Nixon is on Red Chinese 
soil this morning, preparing to walk a 
tight rope mankind hopes can lead to 
convincing the leaders of some 800 mil- 
lion people that capitalism and Com- 
munism can live together in peace on. 
the same globe. 

Understandably, the President is per- 
haps tense. But ou route to Peking, 
Nixon carefully guarded his thoughts, 
whatever they may have been. His fa- 
cade, if it was that, was one o£ good 
humor. 

While still in flight, someone showed 
the President a map of mainland China 
whose cover bore a legend indicating it 
had been prepared by the CIA. 

“I wonder if they’ll let that map into 
Red China," quipped an observer. 

Nixon laughed and then exclaimed: 
"That map probably will show how 
much we don’t know about China!” 
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. Washington Post roiflgp Service 

j ' HONOLULU, Feb. 18 — 
Most press airplanes accom- 
panying the President on his 
trips look like holiday excur- 
sions, with newsmen drink- 
ing, playing cards or joking 
iwith the stewardesses. But 
the reporters currently going 
with Mr. Nixon to Peking 
strangely resemble a class- 
room of China students 
cramming for their final 
exams. ' . 

./instead of trading old anec- 
dotes about previous presi- 
dential voyages, as reporters 
Usually do on such journeys, 
the journalists on this flight 
ate talking about such eso- 
teric subjects as Mao Tse- 
Tung’s relations with Chou 
En-Lai, Sino-Japanese trade 
and the composition of the 
Chekiang Province Commu- 
nist Party, committee, whose 
leaders, the President will 
meet when he visits the re- 
sort city of Hangchow. 

; The newsmen on this trip 




tween ancient ' and contem- Aboard the aircraft, for 
porary China. instance, is Theodore H. 

A select number of report- White, who was a corre- 
ers are also armed with a spondent for Time Maga- 
r.ew atlas of China prepared /zine in China during World 
by the Central Intelligence/ War II and afterward wrote 
Agency. A pool of newsmen the bestselling “Thunder 
aboard the President’s air- Out of China.’’ Henry Hart- 
plane, the Spirit of ’76, asked zenbusch of the Associated 
Mr. Nixon if he thought the Press was born in Shanghai 
Chinese would tolerate such and lived there for years, 
material in their country. and the Wall Street Jour- 
The President, who appar- nal's Robert L. Ke a tle y 
ently had not seen the atlas spent a month in China in 
before, examined it, then May. 

laughed loudly and quipped: The language capability 
“This will . probably show of the reporters is virtually 
how much we don’t know zero, however. To improve , 

about China.” . this gap somewhat, news- 1 

The main collection of re? men have been issued man- 

search matter provided re- uals featuring such phrases • 

porters by the administra- as “Wo Yau Yi Tau Mao 
tion is a handsome, loose- Jrfu,” or “I would like a 
leaf volume containing in- Mao suit." 
formation about China rang- The manual also advises 
ing from its literacy rate reporters how to order 
and Gross National Product bacon and eggs in Mandarin 
to the line-up of its leaders. Chinese. But it does not 
The roster of leaders has contain the phrase “Long 
been carefully brought up Live President Nixon.” 




are also voraciously reading da t e> since it does not 
books and articles on China. include Defense Minister 
The most popular book on Lln piao and 10 other full 
the aircraft, a Pan American an( j a iternate members of 
Boeing-707 converted to con- ru ii n g politburo who 

tain only first-class seats, is j iave b een purged. This also 
“the United States ana su gg es t s that the administra? 

China” by Prof. John Fair- tion officially considers | 
bank, head of Harvard s East them to have been elimi- 
Asia Research Center and nated — though the subject 
dean of American China ^ domes ti c Chinese politics 
scholars. > is rarely mentioned by 

Another reading matter white House spokesmen, i 
being absorbed include the The' research' material 
recent articles in the Allan- p rov j c ( e( t by the administra- 
te Monthly by Rose lerrill, j.j on also offers some po- ‘ 
also a Harvard China syhol- htical details. Among other 
ar, who spent 40 days trav- things, it says that high-heel 
eling around China last & hoes “are extremely dan- 
summer. , gerous” at the Great Wall, 

In addition to these obvi- w hich the President and 
ous works, more exotic j,i rs . Nixon will visit, 
books are being studied by ^lost of the newsmen en 
a few ambitious newsm in. route to Peking candidly 
John Chancellor of the i a- concede tQ th eir ignorance 
tlonal Broadcasting C - about China. But a handful 
pai l£’ 0,1 the press airplane can 

to the 1 P claim to varying degrees of 

Chinese book of changes, ertise or at least famili . 

searching for paraUels be-^^ with China . 
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The President brought along an atlas of Chi- 
na prepared by the CIA. On the piane he won- J 
dered whether he would be allowed into a 
communist country with a book bearing the 
CIA legend; 
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, . For example, Rand Corp. Sinologist William' W. Whitson' 
’ has come up with a theory fitting the known facts. It suggests 
' P°wer struggle was the culmination of a debate within 

tho Chinese hierarchy over allocation of resources to China’s 
nuclear weapons program— and that Chou’s victory over Lin 
will make China less of a threat to U.S. allies in Asia in the 
immediate future than it has been considered in the past. 

' Whitson, a military specialist, is one of those China ex- 
perts who. does research for the government and also maintains 


ties with the academic community. His new book, “The 
'Chinese High Command, 1927-1971 — a History of Communist 
Military Politics,” will be published this spring. 

According to "Whitson, Lin Piao vigorously opposed last 
year’s decision -by Chou— with Mao’s concurrence — to reduce 
tensions with the United States. 


The reason was that Lin and his supporters in the Air 
Force and Navy needed the supposed American threat to 
justify development of bigger and bigger nuclear weapons and 
long-range missiles to deliver them. 

; The cost of China’s nuclear and missile programs are 2% 
of the still underdeveloped country’s total national product— 
: bo high that Whitson argues that “some people across the river 
• (a euphemism in Washington for CIA headquarters in Langley, 
.ya.)_ say that we ought to encourage them to keep at it, because 
it will make them go bankrupt.” 


Challenge to Lin 

l Whitson’s contention is that Chou En-lai, in contrast to Lin, 
^recognized that the real threat to China was from Russia — 

< which had massed one million troops on China’s northern border 
•and threatened a “surgical strike” against Chinese nuclear in- 
stallations — instead of from the United States, which the premier 
could see was in fact withdrawing from Southeast Asia, 
i To cope with the Soviet threat, China needed tactical nuclear 
weapons as well as more modern conventional armament — not 
necessarily long-range ICBMs. Therefore, it is Whitson’s belief 
that Chou wanted to slow down the costly advanced weapons 
program and thus welcomed Nixon’s overtures to. end the 
year-old confrontation between the United States and China. 

But the invitation to Nixon presented a challenge to Lin and 
the generals associated with past strategic planning. "Whitson 
jputs it this way: 

"“To many of the senior officers of the second mtlifyrv gehey- 

ation, probably including Lin Piao, Wu Fa-hsien, Li Tso-p’eng 
and Huang Yung-sherg, the ' historical image of the United 


^ NE of the eight black-bound loose-leaf volumes that 
President Nixon studied in preparation for his journey 
to Peking contained a top secret analysis by the Central 
Intelligence Agency of the strange and still only parti- 
ally explained events in China last fall — and the effect 
that the internal power struggle they revealed may 
have on his summit talks with the surviving Communist 
leaders. 

What went on in China in mid-September is still shrouded 
In mystery. Communist cadres in the provinces have been told 
that Defense Minister Lin Piao— until then the regime s no.. I 
mar. — was involved in a conspiracy to assassinate party Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung and that when the plot failed, Lm and his 
cohorts were killed in a plane crash in Mongolia while trying 
to flee to the Soviet Union. 

A British-built Trident jetliner, one of four purchased by 
China' from Pakistan and used exclusively by high-ranking 
Chinese officers, did indeed crash m Mongolia 100 mdes be- 
yond the Chinese border, on the night of Sept. i2. But Amencan 

analysts doubt that Lin was among the seven “i®ne burned 
women whose bodies were recovered from the an plane, burned 

beyond recognition. . . 

i But it is clear that the power struggle has ended— at least 
for the time being— and that a moderate faction led by P re ?p 
Chou En-lai triumphed over a radical faction led by Ll " , , °" 
'Lin and hundreds of his followers have beenn purged, but are 
though to be still alive. 

Whatever the reasons for the purge, the timing for it seems 
■to have been sparked by Chou's invitation to Nixon to visit the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Quarrel over resources 

Despite Ap pi© vieelf FoisrRe tea&&’2&(M t /0$f04 n : 

elusions arc probably similar to those of analysts from other 
government agencies and from experts outside the government. 


States as the principal adversary most heavily armed with nu- 
clear weapons targeted against China must have been tile cor- 
nerstone of their premises for strategic planning and weapons 
development. 

“President Nixon’s visit to China could not have been a wel- 
come shift in the image that had presumably guided their 
strategic thinking for 20 years.” " • 

Smaller bangs 

Since the mid-1960s, China has exploded 13 nuclear devices, 
including three hydrogen bombs with yields of three megatons 
each, in 1968, 1969 and 1970. But the last two tests, in November, 
1971 and January of -this year, were of smaller devices with 
. yields of 20 kilotons or less — the size of the Hiroshima A-bomb. 

According to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, the 
latest two tests could either have been of triggers for larg-er 
thermonuclear weapons or of prototypes of comparatively small, 
tactical nuclear warheads. If they were the latter, it would tend 
to confirm Whitson’s theory that Chou, after defeating Lin, has 
shifted priorities to concentrate on medium and intermediate 
range missiles instead of a costly intercontinental missile - 
arsenal. 

.“Such an emphasis would provide an immediate deterrent 
against the Soviet Union,” Whitson says. “It would also promise 
the greatest intercontinental utility once an appropriate sub- 
marine or two had' been built.” , . 

If Whitson is right, this will be disconcerting to U.S. mil- 
itary planners, who have advocated construction- of an anti-' 
ballistic missile defense system for protection of the United 
States against Chinese ICBM’s expected to be operational as 
•early as 1975, as much as against the nuclear-tipped Soviet 
intercontinental rockets already in their underground silos. 

. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird acknowledged to Congress 
this week that “it is difficult to assess either the strategic 

CWMRDBSO-lQi’SOiSl R000200840!O0'f£-§hina, or how 

that threat will evolve through the 1970s/’ But Laird said the 

continued 
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k EFORE ACTUALLY BOARDING AIR FORCE ONE for his 
February meeting with Chairman Mao, Rich- 
ard Nixon will be forced to run a gauntlet of in- 
telligence briefing sessions designed to bring him 
up to date on the latest Chinese developments. The cram 
course on contemporary China, programmed by CIA direc- 
tor Richard C. Helms, will range from an elementary Who’s 
Who' in the Chinese government and questions of unfamiliar 
proletarian protocol — e.g., What should Pat Nixon say to 
Mme. Mao, the militant leader of the Peking Red Guards? 
— to more esoteric information not generally found in either 
the New York Times or the Peking People’s Daily Sunday 
Supplement. More or less hard answers to questions like 
“Whatever happened to Lin Piao, Chairman Mao’s ex-close- 
comrade-in-arms?” ‘‘What progress are Chinese rocket ex- 
perts making with their long range missile systems?” “How 
do the factions within the People’s Army and Communist 
Party line up in the present leadership struggle?” 

In order to provide Nixon with the data he needs on this 
trip, Helms is able to cull the output of hundreds of mil- 

. .what we have in China stud- 
ies is the clearest case yet in 
which the big foundations and 
the State Department founded, 
funded, nurtured, and directed 
an entire academic field.’ 


by David Horowitz 

other intelligence network on which Nixon will rely which 
is just as vital, if somewhat smaller and more loosely artic- 
ulated. This is the academic phalanx of American China 
scholars: the once scorned and now twice-rewarded denizens 
of a startling variety of scholarly and semi-scholarly institu- 
tions. These range from conglomerate think tanks like the 
RAND Corporation, and elite centers of corporate-academic 
cross'-fertilization like the Council on Foreign Relations to 
seemingly more chaste academic set-ups like the East Asian 
Institutes at Harvard and Columbia. But the distinctions 
are more apparent than real, for what we have in China 
studies is the clearest case yet in which the big foundations 
and the State Department founded, funded, nurtured and 
directed an entire academic field, providing at last a defin- 
itive answer to the age-old question: “Who shall educate the 
educators?” 


T7 




itary and civilian radio intercept operators,, who listen-in on 
a rotating shift, round-the-clock basis to Chinese radio trans- 
missions. Also mobilized are the battalions of cryptog- 
raphers at Fort Meade, Md„ trying to break Chinese mil- 
itary, diplomatic and commercial codes; the covert opera- 
tors in such places as Hong Kong and Singapore, busily sub- 
orning Asian journalists; and, more prosaically, the dozens 
of linguistically trained Ph.D.’s hard at work in Langley, 
Va., translating Chinese telephone books. But there is an- 


[an intelligence who’s who] 

OLLOWING THE MC CARTHY FREEZEOUT China SChol- 
1 I ars began to come in from the cold in the early 
H ' Kennedy years. Something of the origins of the 
American China scholar intelligence network that 
subsequently developed can be gleaned from a private letter 
written in 1962 by the head of the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research (BIR), Dr. Allen Whit- 
ing. This letter, made available by its recipient, who at that 
time was the head of Berkeley’s Center for China Studies, 
aimed to recruit him to the BIR’s “elite project.” Who was 
going to take over after Chairman Mao?, the BIR wanted 
to know. “Experience with post-Stalin Russia,” Whiting 
wrote, “has shown the importance of anticipating succession 
crises in communist countries and especially of understand- 
ing the significance of their outcome in terms of changes in 
communist policy.” American intelligence had already sifted 
prima facie evidence suggesting conflicts within the Chinese 
leadership. Whiting complained, however, that inadequate 
attention to the make-up of the factions “has left us with no 
firm picture of attitudes held by competing groups on such 


i continue 
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• V Although it probably did 
not cross (Daniel) EUsberg's 
mind when he released the : 
Pentagon papers to the New : 
York Times, he succeeded in . 
doing what, the (Central In- 
telligence) Agency, on its 
own, has rarely been able to 
do for more than 20 years: 

He made thc,;CIA. look good,” 
writes Chester L. Cooper of 
. t ji e Institute for Defense 
Analysis in the January “For- 
eign Affairs.” 

. In 'his article, “The CIA 
and Decision-making,” Coop- 
er' describes the elite Office 
of National Estimates orga- 
nized within the ClA in 1950. 
The small group of in- 
telligence analysts prepares 
about 50 “estimates” annual- 
ly .on foreign policy problems, 
such 'as “Chinese' communist 
nuclear capabilities as they 
may develop over the next 
several years v ; .” An -esti- 
mate is a projection, an opin- 
ion or a judgment, Cooper 
.says, “but it is l ikely to be 

-the best-informed and most' 
objective view the decision- 
maker can get.” 

Citing 13 items from the. 
Pentagon papers. Cooper 
shows that the policy-makers 
were apparently warned 
again and again against the 
hope of easy U.S. military 
victory in Vietnam. The re- 
servation “apparently” is 
necessary because, as Cooper 
admits, the selection of esti- 
mates by the writers and re- 
porters of the Pentagon pa- 
pers may have beer, highly 
selective, But the evidence at 
hand includes: 


The Pentagon papers revealed 
that the government went on 
to support IS go Dinh Diem in 
South Vietnam ... but the 
CIA . ; . showed willingness to 
make (intelligence) estimates 
very much at variance with the 
current policy line. ^ 
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9 A 1954 report to the Eis- 
enhower administration that 
“even with American support 
it was unlikely that the 
French or Vietnamese would 
be able to establish a strong 
government and that (he situ- 
ation would probably continue 
to deteriorate.” 

The government went on to 
support Ngo : Dinh Diem in 
South. Vietnam, but Cooper 
says the CIA then and aftei> 
wards showed a willingness to 
' make_esti.mates-." very - much .. 
at variance with the current 
■ policy line.” 

9 A 1961 warning to the 
fledgling Kennedy adminis- 
tration: Diem tolerated cor- 
ruption and relied on one-man 
rule, casting doubt on his 
ability to lead the govern- 
ment, ; v- ■/ ; . - . - , y 


9 A later 1961 report that 
American military escalation 
in South Vietnam would be 
matched by similar escalation 
by Hanoi. ‘ ■ 


O A joint intelligence panel 
dissent in 1964 to the view 
that bombing would , break 
Hanoi’s will .to continue the 
costly war. 

O Repeated reports during 
the bombing that the North 
Vietnamese were continuing 
the war with “resolute stoic-' 
ism” and with relatively un- 
changed strategy and materi- 
al resources. 

Events,- to one degree or 
another, confirmed the “bear- 
ish” intelligence estimates, 
Cooper note.s^ wonderlng.aloud. 
how the ! “yawning gap” be- 
tween the intelligence, struc- 
ture 1 and 'the foreign po- 
licymakers could be -closed. 

Basically, he proposes face- 
to-face meetings between the 
two groups, possibly by put- 
ting the estimators within the 
National Security Council, 
Which may have a stronger 
voice with the President. 
“Clearly if thev are to play a 
more direct and .useful role, 
the 'estimators must be 
brought out of their cloister 
JntQ.thexeal.wQrld.' * r 


• But would the professorial 
estimators lose their prized 
objectivity in the quest for 
greater influence? Possibly, 
Cooper concedes. But if that 
issue can be resolved, -a new 
intelligence arrangement 
“would make available what 
; very President since Tru- 
man has said he. wanted, but 
what none of them has been 
able to obtain on a routine 
basis — the bcst P ossible 
first-hand intelligence- ■ judg- 
ments .on critical -intern- 
.atinnal problems,”.. r 
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Patrol in the Indian Ocean 



> r ; H ' > ■ By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

<• j 1 Speclalto The New York Tiroes • I 

■: WASHINGTON, Jan! 10 — That statement was seen as i 
The United States Navy task an assertion of principle that 
force led by the nuclear-pow-. the United States did not inten 
• ered carrier Enterprise sailed to leave the Indian Ocean to 
Out of the Indian Ocean today the Russians, who normal y 
after a month of patrol duty have a squadron of 10 to l • 
begun during the Indian Pakis-i ships there, 
tani war, the Defense Depart- Today, Mr. Friedheim said that 
ment announced. at 6:30 A.M. Eastern standard 

The return of the nine-ship time, the task force had cleaie 
squadron to regular service the Malacca Strait and had 
with the Seventh Fleet in entered the South China .vea. re- 
Southeast Asian waters ended a turning “to normal operating; 
controversial aspect of United control of the Commander, Sev- 
States actions during the war enth Fleet." 
on the subcontinent. The Enterprise is due to ar- 

The presence of the task rive Wednesday at Subic Bay 

force in the Indian Ocean was tbe pllllipp | ’ 
never fully explained by the crew is torcceive live days 
Nixon Administration. Because liberty. . 

of Washington’s condemnation For a month before going 
of. Indian actions during the the Indian Ocean the Enterprise 
war, many Indians looked upon had been in the Gu.t o on a 
the task force as a provocation, in the position known as 
a view that set off anti-Amcri- Yankee Station near North Viet- 


can demonstrations, an official nam. 
Indian protest and a worsening Mr 
[Of Indian-American relations. wer f 


Pentagon sources and secretl ^dcd:’‘T have every confidence 
cablegrams made publib by the vessels will operate 


Mr. Friedheim said that there 
were no immediate plans to 
send in another task force, but 


- U. S. Navy vessels will operate! 

syndicated columnist Jack An- ^ ^ Jndian 0cean during the 
derson indicated that the car- t0 18 monl h s .” 

ricr force , had at least three „ We w j]j do that from time 
objectives; possible evacuation t0 time; on no fixed schedule, 
of Americans, showing the flag no fixed force level,” he said. 

m r* r.v.’-JUmrti o*i iH rhnf Tfl 


in view of the presence of So- 
'viet naval forces in the area 
: and deterring India from any 
thought of extending the war: 
•to West Pakistan once East Pak 
istan fell. I 


Mr. Friedheim said that 15 to 
20 Soviet vessels remained in 
the Indian Ocean, including 5 or! 
6 combat vessels — 2 light cruis- 
ers and 3 or 4 destro yers. In ad - 

' : ■ . CHtNA > / 
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| Course Changed After Truce ! ^ : 

'The task force entered the \ ^ 1 

Jndian Ocean on Dec. 14 in the. V %( \ 

direction of East Pakistan, but! 

after the cease-fire on Dec. 17.; , 

the ships changed course and sS> , 

patrolled at a distance. /s, • slra’iorY \ 

Last Friday, when asked how Malaen W ! 

Jong the task force would re- Indian Ocean ' 

Imain in the Indian Ocean, Jerry — 

W. Friedheim, the Defense De- ti» New York Timn/Jin. n, W2 ] 

partment spokesman, declined ~ ~ 

to give an exact time, stressing dition, he said, there are subma-l 
that the United States intended r j nes an d support ships. 1 

to send units of the Seventh pentagon officials have said 
Fieet into the Indian Ocean privately that the United States; 
from time to time, now that had p i ans as long ago as 1965 j 


nam war had blocked its pro- According to another CJ.A 
gram. In the last year, however, report, attributed to rcb * ble . 
relatively unpublicized exer- sources, A m b a s s a d o r N 1 k° ‘ a 1 
cises were carried out by ves- M. Pegov of the Soviet Un on 
sels of the Seventli Fleet includ- on Dec. 13 told the Indian 
ins the carrier Ticonderoga in government that the Soviet 
A P S ril and the Enterprise in Union “would open a diversion- 

qentember • ary action” again the Chinese 

The Nixon Administration has and "will not allow the Seventh 
never publicly stated whv it Fleet to intervene, Mr. Ander- 
was necessary for the Enter- son said. . t 

prise to enter the Indian Ocean, 
but Administration officials, 
who declined to be Identified 
jsaid the United States had relia- 
ble information that India, with 
Soviet backing, had planned to 
attack West Pakistan. 

They contended that the 
presence of the task force, as 
■ well as a series of messages; 
from President Nixon to Soviet , 
leaders, succeeded in restrain- 
1 ing India. The Indian Govem- 
; ment has denied it had planned 
i an all-out attack on West 
. Pakistan. 

-Mr. Anderson, in a column 
' published Dec. 31, disclosed 
i whaet he said were the top- 
J secret orders to the Enterprise s 
) tcask force. The alleged orders 

^ Sa “Situation U.S. citizens may 
' 1 bave to be evacuated from the 
' area affected by the_ present 
e Indian-Pakistan conflict. The 
situation may also arise which 
e will require the presence and 
utilization of a CVA [the Navy s 
designation for an attack air- 
o craft carrier] to insure the pro- 
n etection of U.S. interests in 
ir the area. 

s- “Mission: To form a con- 
i' tingency evacuation force cap- 
able of [helo] evacuation of 
civilians, of self-protection, and 
of conducting naval air and 
surface operations as directed 
by higher authority in order to 
support U.S. interests in the 
Indian Ocean area.” 


mm ,, 

IS. • Slraiiof 
Malacca 

Indian Ocean 


Tl» N.w York Tlmes/Jin. 11, 1972 


Britain was w 

ttar.ove< 


iUWlttH — 

In his column today, Mr. / 

Anderson published what he -/ 
said were Central Intelligence 
Agency reports about signs 
that during the war the Chinese 
might intervene on behalf of 
the Pakistanis. 

“The Chinese have been 
passing weather data for loca- 
tions in Tibet and along the j 
ISino-Indian border’ since 8 De- / 
Member” the C.I.A. was said 
to have reported. “The con- 
! tinued passing of weather data 
j for these locations is considered . 

! unusual and may indicate some 
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What do John Gardner, head of 
Common Cause; Richard Ellman, lit- 
erary critic; Hugh Gregg, former gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire; Dong King- 
man, artist; Leroy Anderson, com- 
poser; Eugene McCarthy, presiden- 
tial candidate in 1968; George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO and 
Everett E. Hagan, head of MIT's Cen- 
ter for International Studies and 
Daniel Ellsberg’s boss — have in com- 
mon? 

Well, they’re all loyal Americans 
and they all share space in a remar k- 
able reference work called “Who’s 
Who in CIA." 

For at least a decade, broad areas 
of American intelligence operations 
have been known intimately by mem- 
bers of the press and by leading 
newspaper, magazine and broadcast- 
ing executives. Some of these people 
were in- the service of the CIA them- 
selves. Others presumably allowed 
members of their staffs to cooperate 
with and report to the CIA. 

This information does not come 
from The New York Times or the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. It does 
not come directly from classified doc- 
uments within the CIA. It does not 
come from a gossip column or a late- 
night news show. It does not come 
from the Rand Corporation. 

It comes from a 605-page book ti- 
tled Who’s Who In CIA and subtitled 
A Biographical Reference Work of 
the Officers of the Civil and Military 
Branches of the Secret Services of the 
USA in 120 Countries. 


Dan Pinck is a freelance writer, teacher 
and education consultant who lives in 
Belmont. Graphic art is by Herbert Ro- 
galski. 

Who s Who’s In CIA was pub- 
lished in English, in 1968, by Julius 
Mader, 1066 Berlin W66. Mauer- 
strasse 69. Approved For Re 


In his introduction publisher 
Mader refers to the United States’ 
“disposal-subversionist war” and he 
writes that “the intelligence service in 
the USA is the largest and most in- 
fluential in the imperialist' world” 
■and further observes that “the intelli- 
gence service of the USA has always 
been the domain of the fanatical ene- 
mies of democracy and a stronghold 
of the anti-communists.” There’s no 
doubt where Mader's sympathies lie. 
In Ills introduction he also notes 
those who helpea him compile the 
book. These include Mohamed Abdel- 
nabi, of Beirut, Lebanon: Ambalal 
Bhhtt, of Bombay, Fernando Gamar- 
ro of Mexico City, and Shozo Ohashi, 
of Yokohama. There are 3000 entries 
in the reference work and they range 
from US ambassadors, artists and 
museum curators to the directors of 
Asian and Russian research centers 
at leading American universities to 
political affairs officers,- cultural af- 
fairs officers and AID controllers at 
various US embassies overseas to em- 
ployees of The New York Times and 
CB S. The listing is an impressive one 
and even allowing for errors that 
even intelligence services can make, 
it is likely a reasonably accurate ac- 
counting of certain leading opera- 
tives and associates of the CIA. 

I bought my copy of Who’s Who 
in CIA in a book shop in Georgetown, 
in Washington, D.C. for $4.95. The 
bookshop is not a subversive one; its 
main fare is academia, fiction and lit- 
erary biographies. It was bought be- 
cause of my curiosity about intelli- 
gence services in general, an interest 
that began when I was in the OSS in 
China, as the nearest American to 
Hong Kong. A cursory sampling of 
names were recognizable to me, bear- 
ing out my own personal knowledge 

eaIe200 l fAm r f': v 8lA-RDP80 


In the intervening months I read 
the book through, and with the publi- 
cation of the Pentagon Papers, it be- 
came a lively and fascinating re- 
source and complement to the pub- 
lished secret documents. 

In one embassy with approxima- 
tely 55 staff members, for example, 
the book picked out one person as the 
CIA operative. Since that particular 
name was known to me it began to 
give a ring of authenticity to the en- 
tire listing. When it noted certain US 
officials that I had met on several 
tours in 16 African nations as being 
Cl A- associated, the sense of authen- 
ticity grew firmer; when it listed the 
name of Dan A. Mitrione, who was 
kidnaped and killed in Brazil several 
years ago and who was identified at 
that time as an AID official, as an op- 
erative of the CIA, it’s additional evi- 
dence that the work is as legitimate 
(and as nefarious) as it can reason- 
ably be. 

The book fists the operatives who 
have served throughout the world. 
The German Federal Republic leads 
the roster with 264 operatives. Mona- 
co and Antarctica bring up the end of 
the list, with one each. In between: 
Ghana (14); the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (99); Mexico (90); 
Barbados (22); Ireland (17); Nige- 
ria (32); France (141); Uganda 
(8); Vietnam (133); Ethiopia (24) 
Chile (42); and Hong Kong (71). 

The book fists operatives in news- 
papers and magazines, including 
Time, Life, Fortune, Newsweek, 
Sports Illustrated, US News and 
World Report; in a number of indus- 
trial firms, including Bankers Trust, 
First National City Bank, Westing- 
house, RCA, NBC, CBS, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Standard Oil Company, Bank 
of America, Litton Industries, Kim- 
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••A (Or did the Cl 
shadow Dr. Kissinger, too? 


/ ' - 

. ' By William Worthy 


William Worthy, correspondent of 
The Baltimore Afro-American, was 
the first US newsman (1956-57) to 
defy the US travel ban on China. The 
resulting legal hassle over his pass- 
port, which was not renewed for 1 1 
years, is recounted in “The Ballad of 
William Worthy” by folksinger Phil 
Ochs. 

A year or two after returning 
from China, while I was lecturing for 
a day at Texas Southern University, 
a Negro faculty member came up at 
the end of a seminar and identified 
himself to me as an economics pro- 
fessor. 

In a voice audible to everyone, 
and with a broad “I know all about 
you" grin on his face, he said: 

“You know, Mr. Worthy, when 
you were in China, I was working on 
the CIA’s China desk in Washington. 
Every morning, we used to receive a 
top-secret report of your movements 
in China the day before.” 

Presumably, CIA operatives still 
function inside China — -possibly in 
the two-payrolls role that Khrushchev 
once joked about with CIA Director 
Allan Dulles. 

“Oh, I know you,” Khrushchev 
Jcidded when they were introduced at 
a Washington reception. 

“We read the same reports from 
the same agents. Why don’t we get to- 
gether and pay those fellows just one 
combined salary?" 

So I can’t help but wonder if the 


and filed hourly reports to the top- 
level computers in Washington. The 
speculation isn’t entirely far-fetched. 
After all, however politically primi- 
tive, US spies are efficient in fact- j 
finding, and Lyndon Johnson did sus-/ 
pect that the CIA tapped his White 
House phones. 

The day after Mr. Nixon an- 
nounced his Peking travel plans, 
NBC News contacted Chinese author- 
ities about the possibility of satellite 
television coverage. How different „ 
this journalistic initiative from the 
time when I was there. In the 1950s, 
the mass media consistently played 
footsie with the Washington myth- 
makers about the non-existence or 
the “imminent collapse” of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. (Ditto revo- 
lutionary Cuba not long afterwards.) 
The gospel according to Secretary 
Dulles was that any journalistic visits 
would “lend respectability” to what 
he decreed to be a tottering, outlawed 
regime. 

Under this stern edict, CBS News, 
which in its 1955 “Report to Stock- 
holders” had cited me for having 
made the first . broadcast from Mos- 
cow in eight cold-war years, ada- 
mantly refused to let me take along 
to China any of their cameras or tape 
recorders. This was to protect the net- 
work from any official charge of "col- 
lusion” in my going. But the under- 
standing was that, if I could borrow 
someone else’s equipment and ship 
back film and tapes, they would be 


Dulles. T 

Twice from Peking and once from 
Shanghai I was also able to broadcast 
for CBS. The first voicecast was, of 
course, a journalistic scoop, and the 
cablegram from the New York news 
desk several hours later expressed 
professional delight. The signal to 
Oakland had been clear, the content 
satisfactory. But there was one prob- 
lem. Not being attuned to the State 
Department “non-recognition" non- 
sense, I had used “Peking” in the 
broadcast, instead of the old Kuomin- 
tang name for China's capital. 

Thus the punch-line Suggestion. 
In future voicecasts the news desk 
would prefer “Peiping — pronounced 
B-A-Y-P-I-N-G". 

If acted upon, the suggestion 
would have been totally self-defeat- 
ing, and I hadn’t the slightest inten- 
tion of heeding it. Justifiably, the 
Chinese would have been offended, 
and studios for future broadcasts 
would not have been made available. 
Knowing that David Chipp, the Reut- 
ers correspondent in Peking, would 
be both amused by and scornful of 
this typical American childishness, I 
let him read the cable. 

“I’ll tell you what you should do. 
Bill,” he said. “On your next broad- 
cast, when you reach the return cue, 
just say: ‘This is Bill Worthy in Peip- 
ing. Now back to CBS News in New 
Amsterdam.' ” 

To be fair, the bad case of media 
jitters was not wholly self-induced. 


more proficient of them .got 
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by Fred Biumenthal 


one Peking landing under his belt, haw 
ing flown Presidential adviser llcniy 
Kissinger to the Chinese capital last 
Oct. 20th. The President's 707, which 
has a range of 7000 miles, an 11-man 
crew, arid room for 59 passengers, will 
fly from Guam to Shanghai, where it 
will pick up an English-speaking Chi- 
nese navigator for the final leg. 


Navigator knows 

Col. Albertazzic has no qualms about 
the professional ability of the navigator, 
the same officer who guided him into 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
nf’he most elaborate security precau- 
tions ever devised for a Chief of 
State will surround President Nixon 
when he arrives in Peking for his 
historic meeting with the mainland 
Chinese leaders. 

And this may come as something of 
a surprise to many Americans: the 
'United States Secret Service, traditional 
guardian of the President's safety, is 
leaning heavily on its Communist Chi- 
nese counterpart to make certain that 
Mr. Nixon's visit, however sensational 
its diplomatic implications may be, is Peking on the Kissinger flight, 
absolutely uneventful from the stand- "I was delighted with him; he's an 
point of his personal security. excellent navigator," the American 

"No matter how you slice it," a top pilot told PARADE. "And the Peking 
U.S. security official told PARADE, "we International Airport has all the neccs- 
must depend on the host country to sary facilities, including electronic 
assume the major burden of protecting equipment. They have been handling 
our President. And the Chinese have Air France and Pakistani 707's on a 
been cooperating magnificently." regular basis, and they know what 

Many of the details of the protective they're doing." 
measures arranged between the Secret Other American aircraft will precede 
Service and Peking's security forces and follow "The Spirit of 76" into the 
are wrapped in secrecy, but this much Peking Airport, including a still-un- 
can be told: known number of press planes and a 

The advance security preparations car B° i et - carrying four White House 
are not confined to the streets along automobiles— one of them the armored 
which Mr. Nixon's party will travel Lincoln limousine in which the Prcsi- 
through the Chinese capital or the dent rides wherever he goes, at home 
quarters in which he will stay — they ex- or abroad, 
tend around the world. Gasoline tested 

Ever since the dramatic announce- 

ment of the American President's forth- , ° n 'J* ground the Presidential 
coming journey burst upon the world plane w, I be guarded around the clock 

last August, U.S. and Chinese security b V, U ' S - A / r F ° rce P ol,CC an ^, ^ hine . s ® 
experts behind the scenes have been ' 

checking 


detachments, as will the jet 
for all the U.S. aircraft and the 


checking and cross-checking every- M f •>»<«• ““ j C 

thing and everyone ho is likely to conic Sjso'"* for the White louse care The 
t u:_ : Chinese will supply a full load ot 24,- 


securily 


in contact with, from his drinking water 
to the elevator operator in his Peking 
guest house. 

These are the key areas of 
concern: 

TRANSPORTATION — Mr. Nixon will 
fly from Washington to Guam aboard , , 

Ralph D. Alberlazzie, who already has 


pply 

000 gallons of fuel for the return flight, 
but every drop will be tested and fil- 
tered before it goes— under guard — 
into the tanks. This is crucial to the 
President's safety in the air, but it is no 
slap at his Chinese hosts: the same pro- 
taken /;very time "The 
dfl 

Force bases in the United States. 


PEKING PROBLEMS— The routes over 
which President Nixon will travel from 
the airport and to and from his various 
official meetings and receptions in the 
Chinese capital are still secret and may 
not be divulged until the last minute — 
if at all. But Secret Service agents, in 
cooperation with their Chinese oppo- 
site numbers, will go over the ground 
many, many times before his arrival to 
familiarize themselves with every inch 
of the way. Every manhole the Presi- 
dential party will pass over while driv- 
ing through the streets of Peking will 
be, inspected and the cover sealed to 
make sure that no one has planted an 
explosive device in his path (a routine 
Secret Service precaution taken on 
Presidential trips in the United States), 
and even the utility poles lining the 
streets will be examined at the very 
last moment, just in case someone 
might decide to saw three-quarters of 
the way through a pole with a view to 
toppling it into the street, thus block- 
ing the cavalcade and "setting up" a 
dangerous opportunity for an attack. 
More routinely, Chinese security agents 
will keep an eye on rooftops and win- 
dows along the way. 

Elevator feared 

If plans call for Mr. Nixon to enter an 
elevator at any time, the Secret Service 
wants the Chinese to check not only the 
mechanical equipment, but the oper- 
ator, too. 

"There can be nothing more hair- 
raising," says one veteran security 
agent, "than to have the President of 
the United States stalled in the narrow 
c6hfines of an elevator, especially if 
the operator might turn out to be un- 
friendly." 

During its stay in Peking, the en- 
tire American delegation, including 
the President, will have its own drink- 
ing water supply, not because they 
have reason to suspect the quality of 

iason 

that all experienced travelers are wary 
of unfamiliar water. 
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•Diplomats as Spies 

. Washington, with the welcome mat out for the Peking 
i Chinesg, now on American soil for the first time in over 20 
: years, has been somewhat taken aback to learn that the 
| leader of the advance party is one of China’s top spies. 

He is Kao Liang, who with five other officials arrived in 
‘ New York last Monday and paid his first visit to the United 
; Nations Tuesday. Now our own intelligence people, pre- 
* sumably the CIA, have caused surprise and concern by let- 
' ting it be knS^n that Kao has had the following assign- 
ments: 

Under the “cover” of being chief African correspondent 
for the New China News Agency, he traveled extensively 
' through Africa in the early 1960s as Peking established it- 
: self on the continent. 

I He was the prime mover in the pro-Peking uprising in 
' Zanzibar in 1964, passing out arms and money to the insur- 
gents. When it was over, the local agent for Kao’s news 
agency emerged as foreign minister of the new govern- 
ment. 

Nobody should be surprised. The Russians regularly use 
! members of their diplomatic missions as spies. One such, 
l recently revealed by the CIA, was Vladimir Pavlichenko, ! 
1 director of external information of the United Nations Pub- 
i lie Information Office. Pavlichenko, said the CIA, is a “vet- 
j eran officer” of the KGB, the Soviet intelligence agency. 

Furthermore, it must be presumed that our own intelli- 
; gcnce agencies take advantage of the cloak of diplomatic 
immunity in foreign countries. Just about everybody else 
: does it, so why shouldn’t we? ! 

On the other hand, there is no United Nations headquar- ! 

, ‘ ters in China to which we could send a mission including 
f spies. It is one more reason for establishing diplomatic re- 
lations, so we can get our intelligence people in Peking. 
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The Central Intelligence 
Agency has laid off 5,000 
spies, and only 134,000 em- 
ployes are left on the payroll. 
Nobody knows how much the 
CIA costs us, because it 
doesn’t have to account pub- 
licly for its spending. The ex- 
penditures run into billions. 
r ' The spies, who managed to 
keep their methods secret for 
years, haven’t been success- 
ful at that recently. It has 
been disclosed in Vietnam 
that torture is one of their ' 
gimmicks for obtaining infor- 
mation from close-mouthed 
people. They’ve ordered mur- 
der, as in the case of a dou-. 
ble-crossing agent in Viet- 
nam. The CIA apparently is 
answerable to no one, which 
make? it the most dangerous 
government agency the Unit- 
ed States has ever known. 


were supposed to know. 

And, what about the Bay 
of Pigs? There was a perfect- 
ly fouled up job, based on 
completely unreliable intelli- 
gence. We don’t seem to be 
getting adequate Information 
for the billions we’re spend- 



■ The intelligence beagles 
'haven’t been as successful as 
they'd have us believe. Pearl 
Harbor should have been an- 
ticipated. Douglas MacAr- , 
thur scoffed at Chinese inter- ' 
vention in Korea two days 
before the Reds moved in. 
His G2 should not be saddled 
with all the blame, for the 
kin^le Mata. Haris of the CIA 
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Officials Reported Informing 

Party Units Across Nation 

FpcdiU to The Nr vs- York Tirana 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 16 — 
The United Stages intelligence 
community is a eiving a grow- 
ing volume of reports on spe- 
cial meetings throughout main- 
land China in which leading 
Communist party groups arc 
said to be advised by top party 
delegates that Lin Piao “no 
longer holds power.” 

The White House has im- 
posed a ban on public 
comment by American officials 
on political events in China. 
However, reliable intelligence 
sources in Washington pri- 
vately say the reports of the 
Communist party briefings arc 
the most convincing evidence 
■so that Mr. Lin has fallen into 
political disfavor. It is believed 
that Mr. Lin has been re- 
moved as successor to Chair-j 
man Mao Tse-tung, as the sec- 
ond-ranking member of the 
party’s Politburo and as 'De- 
fense Minister. 

The Administration is known 
to take tire view that any pub- 
lic comment on Chinese inter- 
nal problems may complicate 
■ President Nixon’s plans to visit 
: Peking. 

Mao and Chou Are Winners 

But intelligence specialists 
■believe that the crisis around 
.Mr, Lin reached its climactic 
, point between Sept, 11 and 13. 
'.The Administration is reported 
; to assume that Chairman Mao 


and Premier Chou En-lai have 
won the battle against Mr. Lin 
and. his civilian and military 
allies. •. 

The judgment in Washington 
is that Mr. Mao and Mr. Chou! prat, 


They note, however, that, 
political assassination is “out 
of character” in China. 

The view in the American 
intelligence community is that 
the September crisis v/as, in 
an attempt by "leftists” 




vre in the process of con- 
solidating their power through 
a reshuffling of key army and 
□arty posts. 

American specailists said, 
however. Unit wide gaps re- 
mained “in the knowledge on 
what has happened and may 
still be happening.” 

These specialists said that 
further evidence of Mr. Lin’s 
downfall came on Monday at 
the United Nations when the 
Peking delegation made its 
debut. They pointed out that 
chief delegates for Communist 
countries and some of the so- 
called “third world” nations, 
close to Peking pointcndly 
omitted any mention of Mr. 
Lin in speeches welcoming the 
Chinese, although greetings 
were expressed to Mr. Mao and 
Mr. Chou. Communist diplo- 
mats said later that “word had 
been deceived’ 1 from the Chi- 
nese delegation that Mr. Lin’s- 
name should not be mentioned. 

Little Red Books Vanish 

American officials said that 
Mr. Lin’s apparent elimination! 
was being indirectly communi- 
cated to the populace in China 
through what diplomatic and 
intelligence sources described 
as the sudden disappearance of 
the little red books of Chair- 
man Mao’s thoughts from the 
places where they were usually! 
kept or distributed. The book- 1 
let carries an preface by Mr. 
Lin. 

The specialists said that it 
was impossible to d etermine 
whether the 64-ycar-old Mr. 
Lin, who had been ill for at 
least a year, was dead of alive. 

“We incline to think that he 
is physically alive but polit- 
ically dead,” an expert here 
said. 

have so far not mentioned Mr. 
Lin, but the experts believe 
that . the Chinese people are 
being prepared for a public 
accusation through a series of 
obliquely worded articles and 
broadcasts. 

, The version of Chinese 
events most generally accept- 
ed by American . intelligence 
specialists — although they ad- 
mit it is highly speculative — 
is that Mr. Mao and Mr. Chou 
deliberately brought about the 
crisis on Sept. 1 1 to "smoke 
out” Mr. Lin and his associ- 
ates. 

The official^ say there arc 
unconfirmed reports that Mr. 
Lin’s group had planned to 
assassinate Chairman Mao and 
probably. Premier Chop. They 
then speculate that the Chair- 
man and the Premier, on learn- 


to regain positions they lost to 
Mr. Mao, the advocate of more 
fragrnatic policies, during the 
Cultural Revolution., 
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By Thomas B. Ross 
. Sun-Times Bureau 


.WASHINGTON -- Centra! ’ Intelligence ' 
t Agency documents describe aritey-Uhinese 
1 delegate to the United Nations as a “master 
s. 


i subversive" who was involved in maneuvers ; 
'that led to the assassination of an African ' 
• prime minister in 1965. j 

The documents indicate that Kao Liang, j 
■ head of Peking’s advance party at the UN, ; 
may have secretly outranked all Chinese offi- „ 

dais, in' Africa during his service there, os- 
tensibly as a correspondent for the New 
•China News Agency, in the early 1960s. 

The documents carry the implication that 
.‘Kao may be one of the most important mem* 
r bers of China’s UN delegation even though lie 
S is listed as only a routine functionary. 

Kao Liang,” one of the documents de- 


t 

[ dares, “deals in disruption and chaos. 

1 The tough NCNA reporter has planted the 

I seeds of subversion on three continents and 
has achieved some success In dealing with 
both recognized diplomats and furtive mal- 
contents.” **s. ' 


i 

t. Prior to these new disclosures, Kao was 
| asked by NBC News in New York to comment 
Ion the original story in The Sun-Times 
!’ Wednesday identifying him as “a leading Chi- 
■ nese intelligence agent.” He replied that the 
i report was “entirely slanderous.”' 
y. The thick CIA intelligence file on Kao con- 
j tains this chronology of his activities: 
f He took up his first foreign assignment in 
’ India in 1930. j 

r “He did a little reporting on India but his 
\ main task was to cultivate India’s Communist 
; and left-wing journalists, to find suitable out- 
7’ lets for propaganda and subversive literature, 

1- and to channel funds to dissident groups (cs- . 
t peciaily in sensitive border areas).” ; 7 

• In the spring of I960, Kao accompanied Pre- 
7 mler Chou En-lai on his visit to Nepal and 
i “paid certain 511ms to leftist' editors of Nepali ; 
i publications.” - - . -• j 

7 In July of I960, shortly after his return from . 


Nepal, the Indian government refused to ex- 
pend Kao’s visa, demanded the closing of the 
NCNA office- and ordered him out of tlie 
country. . . 

‘‘Although the spokesman" of India's Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs publicly accused Kao 
Liang only of ‘tendentious and malicious’ re- 
porting, the newsman’s activities were known 
to be regarded ns serious interference in the 
internal affairs of- the country,” according to 
the CIA file. 7 " - ' 

Following a brief stay in China, Kao went 
to Geneva, Switzerland, in the spring of 1961 
to represent the Peking People’s Daily at the 
international conference on Laos. 

. “During the Geneva sojourn, Kao Liang en- 
tertained, generously and reportedly passed 
along substantial funds (hr Swiss francs), to 
friendly African contacts.” 7 ■ 7 

Short stay in Mauritius 

In July of 1961, Kao was assigned as 
NCNA’s chief African correspondent with a 
base in Dar es Salaam, capital of Tanzania. 
En route he tried to enter Mauritius to make 
contact with its “large overseas Chinese pop- 
ulation.” Refused entry, he flew, to tire nearby 
island of Reunion and then returned to Mau- 
ritius on the next flight. This time he man- 
aged to stay overnight before, being expelled 
a second time. 

‘During his five-year stay in Africa, Kao 
was involved in coups, countercoups, mu- 
tinies, gun-running and straight-forward di- 
plomacy in Angola,- Burundi, the two Congos, 


Ethiopia, 

Uganda. . ; 

“He is known to have passed large sums of 
money to antigovernment dissidents oven 
while, attending independence day celebra- 
tions in new African capitals.” 

In 1964 ho was judged the prime mover in 
the pro-Peking coup in Zanzibar, passing out 
money and arms to the insurgents, including 
Sheik Abdul Rahman Muhammed (Sheik 
Babu), a former NCNA stringer who emerged 
as.foreign minister. * 

■ Implicated as plotter 

Later that year, Kao served' as head of an 
advance parry that prepared the way for the 
establishment of a Chinese embassy in Bur- 
undi. In. .1935, Prime Minister Pierre Ngen- 
dandumwe was assassinated arid Tung Chi- 
p’eng, a young defector from die Chinese em- 
bassy, implicated Kao in the maneuvering 
- that.led up to the assassination. 

Burundi severed diplomatic, relations with 
Peking and ordered the Chinese mission out 
.of the country. ■ • 

By then, Kao was established in Brazzaville 
in the former French Congo, teaching at an 
ideological training school and providing aid 
for the insurgency in the neighboring Demo- 
cratic Republic of tire Congo. 

Kao returned to China at the time of the . 
.1966 Cultural Revolution and dropped from 
view until his appearance Monday in New 
York at the head of Peking’s advance party ! 
tbtheUN.. ,. . . .7 
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Washington, Nov. 10 (NEWS Bureau)— Kao Liang, 

China’s advance party at the United Nations, is an espionage expert who 
once selected African recruits for guerrilla training at Chinese camps in 

Cuba, United States officials disclosed today. 

: These officials, revealing Kao's role as a top Chinese 

intelligence agent, told TlIE NEWS that he was active in 
East Africa between 1961 and 1967 

While ostensibly serving 


_ „ as a 

journalist for Peking’s New China 
news agency, they said, Kao was 
a major figure in a pro-Peking 
coup in Zanzibar in 1964, then 
moved to the French Congo 
(Brazzaville), when he advised 
the government’s counterespion- 
age police and served as China’s 
chief guerrilla recruiter for East 
Africa. 

Kao arrived in New York Mon- 
day as head of a six-man advance 
party for the official- Peking UN 
delegation scheduled to arrive to- 
morrow'. lie paid his first visit 
to’ UN headquarters yesterday. 

U.S. intelligence maintains a 
fat file on the Chinese diplomat- 
journalist, who was kicked out of 
India in 1960 for “tendentious 
reporting.” 


Kao had arrived in New Delhi 
as a New China news agency 
correspondent four years earlier. 
About a year after his. expulsion, 
he surfaced as a roving corre- 
spondent in Africa. 

Soon after, Western intelli- 
gence identified him as the 
principal Chinese Communist es- 
pionage agent in East Africa. He 
was expelled from Mauritius, an 
island nation in the Indian Ocean 
off the African mainland, in 1964. 

He was reportedly active in 
Nepal and in Switzerland, where 
he attended the 1961 Geneva con- 
ference in Laos. His most recent 
public appearance was last 
spring, when he accompanied tlie 
Chinese Ping-Pong team to Japan 
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Chiao Kuan-hua 
V set: to be netvsman himself 


for a tournament that led to the 
historic invitation for a U.S. team 
to visit Red China. 

Sources said that Kao passed 
out money and arms to pro-Chi- 
nese insurgents in Zanzibar in 
1964. One of them was Shiek Ab- 
dul Rahman Muhammed, a New 
China news agency stringer who 
emerged as foreign minister after 
: the coup. 

While in Africa, Kao lived lav- 
ishly, maintaining a larg'e house 
and car and throwing expensive 
parties. He left Africa in March 
1967. 

Regan With. New China . ■ 

. The Chinese news agency, like 
the Tass news agency, its Soviet 
counterpart, is considered by 
United States intelligence as a 
front for espionage activities in 
some countries. Reel China’s dep- 
'uty foreign minister, Chiao Kuan- 
hua, who heads the official dele- 
gation . to the UN, began his 
career as a correspondent for the 
agency before -entering the diplo- 
matic service. 

Using the UN as a cover for 
espionage is not new, according to 
.U.S. sources. Last month, Ameri- 
can intelligence sources leaked a 
charge that Vladimir Pavlichenko, 
.a director of the . UN public in- 
formation office, is an officer of 
the Soviet intelligence agency, the 
KGB. 

American intelligence estimated ■ 
that at least half the. Soviet of- 
ficials at the UN are KGB agents. 
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/ ; By JERRY GREENS s, 

7 Washington', Nov. 10 — The gall of Chinese Premie); 
Chou En-lai in. shipping over a No. 1 .spy : as', chief of 
Peking’s UN arrangements committee has shaken Amer- 
ican officials and could raise a sticky issue for President 
Nixon: . . '• ; .X/.r..- . . .’TV 

It was impossible,' with the record' he has established publicly 


It’s Going fo ©ti Co'd Along {he E«$f Mvar 

It follows, then, that the FBJ must have been prepaving for the 
advent of the Communist Chinese even before 'Kao Liang ' and.. Lis 
advance group got here. It figures that about 25 of the more than 50 
members of the Peking. UN Mission would be drawing the close 
attention of the federal agents before winter sets in. . 

As a sidelight of note, the UN Mission won’t be alone in its 
thirst for illicit information in this country. Hoover told the same 
House committee that for some lime the Chinese Communists have 
been able to sneak in. undercover. operatives iii the ranks of Chinese 
immigrants., -•* 

It must be recorded that neither the FBI nor the CIA nor the 
-State Department-. nor -the assorted intelligence agencies within the 
Pentagon would admit to any knowledge of Kao Lipngp ncr. -offer 
any comment on the definitely established word that he “was well 
known for espionage work in addition to his labors as a foreign 


/ 
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around the world that the profession cf Kao Lianp;' .would remain / cor *’osponiieiit for the Kew China News agency 

. 1 _ .1 v . ■ Ti r . .7: \. i . j . i i yt n ' r-\. . i i * ... . - . . .. . . ... 


•concealed very lung. It was incredible to, the U.S. China-watchers 
.*'■ ... .'that Chou En-lai should pick cut a 

well-known counterintelligence agent 
with better than a speaking acquain- 
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tancc with guerrilla warfare to be not 


only the 'lea ilc-r cf the ’.advance party 
but also the man designated for the 
, important post- of secretary to the 
OISS first Chinese Communist UN dc-lcga- 
*i tion. ■' ; " 

: - . .. The Chinese. .'Communists, as Pre- 

mier Chou demonstrated for presidential adviser Henry Kissinger 
in his initial journey to Peking, are extremely well infer, med about 
American affairs. They follow current events in, ..this country 
closely; "they were able to raise- a question about 'one erroneous; 
figure in a speech by Nixon— and have it corrected by Kissinger. 

Thus, with such an eye for the 


manners and customs . of the 
U.S., Chou had to know that 
Americans are extremely sens!-, 
tive to the business of espionage 
and could not .be expected to 
react too kindly to the affair of 
Kao Liang, -, - . 

In turn, a stiff welcome for- 
the newly arriving Peking UN 
delegation would do nothing to 
smooth the way for the Presi- 
dent in Jus planned journey to 
Peking in search of a beginning 
to '‘normalized’’ relations with 
the People’s Republic of China. 
Officials here .were most reluct- 
ant to discuss the case. . 

Of course, so far ns is known, 
Kao Liang -hasn't been engaged . 
in any sort of wrongdoing in the 
couple ' of days he lias been in 
New York. It is entirely possible 
that he has' changed his trade, 
dropped cloak and dagger, and 
is. those days occupied entirely 
in the 'realm of above-board di- 
plomacy. 

Put there are some nastily 
suspicious characters on the Am- 


NEXT: CHINESE SPY - 
■ .... SHUTTLE? ■ . 



VTicyVo All Experts In 7 heir Fields ■••• ■ ■■■'. 

In private conversations, we found nothing but the highest 
respect among- concerned. U.S. government officials for. the caliber 
and quality of the Peking UN delegation headed by Chiao' Kuati-hua 
and Huang Ilua. There will be lie underestimating oi'i the 'Chinese 
experts, many of them known to be specialists in -the international, 
field. , . • l "" • 

The Chinese intelligence system has been most Votive in Africa 
and other underdeveloped parts cl the world, but '’Respite all the 
global listening posts they have and their apparent full knowledge of 
activities in this country, the Chinese surely will 'find /America cf 
intense interest in their pursuit of id! soils of information; 

Our. spy experts are inclined to think the Peking agorifswviil take 
it easy in getting started, and be thorough and eqrcfuL It is r.ol 
believed that they will commit the bobbies and blunders' 'that have 
come to be commonplace .with their fellow Communists from Russia. 

The prime fear of counterespionage people is that the' potential 
enemy will be successful in recruiting or planting exarlrflcs of the 
long-range sleeper agent who can be a devastating f.fcto'r.'hi ‘terms cf 
intelligence or sabotage, or both, 20 years Inter. V, , 

Kao Liang, of course, is a marked, man. Some of hiVifVicnds nml 


-oiloagues aren’t so well known— yet. Put they 
'•Vo hope, that is. ....... 


vill bo, eventually. 


"H . 


Editorial cartoon appeared in 
Oct. 17 issue cf Tjib News. 


erican scene charged with unearthing spies and keeping watch' over 
those who might enter into such operations. It is more than a safe 
assumption that .U.S. counteragents already have gone to work. 


Under law, the FBI has the responsibility for cotmtoi-esnion 


age 



gory appears to.be on the increase. 

By rule of thumb, _ a rule" based on experience, 'anywhere from 
40hi to 80% of a foreign diplomatic delegation can be expected to 
be involved in intelligence operations of one sort or another. In testi- 



connected, 
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UoS. Envoy Failure, Time' Lack Cited, hi Fosttiiortem. 


;; By Stanley Karnow . 
and Anthony Astraclian 

• Washington Post Staff Writers 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why do 
you think wc lost? 

A,. We. didn’t have the 
: votes. (Laughter) 

... Q. Seriously, ] mean . . 


j There are those, particu- 
larly inside the official tl.S. 
foreign policy apparatus, 
- who sec it largely as a me- 
chanical failure sustained by 
the bureaucracy. They con- 
tend that the day could have 
been saved had the United 
States had more time to sell 


- Secretary of State William its position and, among 

Rogers’ News Conference. Oct. other things, had certain 

; 1 26 1971 A m o r ' c a 11 ambassadors 

.Last Monday night,' the abroad 'performed belter. _ 

T , ., , ’ . Many of these officials 


Last Monday night,’ the 
United States’ met a stun-, 
hing diplomatic defeat as a 
majority of the General. As- 
sembly voted to expel Na- 
tionalist China from the 
United Nations and seat, the 
Chinese Communist regime 
in the international organ!.-, 
•/alion. .. 

The U.S. setback appeared 
.to be devastating because so 
liftany American officials in 
Washington, New York and 


also argue that the adminis- 
tration’:: “dual representa- 
tion” proposal was inher- 
ently contradicted by the 
presence of Henry Kissin- 
ger, President Nixon’s na- 
tional security adviser, in 
Peking just as Washington 
■ was urging nations to sup- 
port a U.N. position viru- 
lently opposed by the 
Chinese Communists. 

On the other side, several 
analysts in and out. of the 


■around the world had government express the 
worked so hard to prevent- 0 pj n [ 0n that the entire U.N, 


that outcome. 


exercise was actually 


Won either way, since Pe- failed of adoption, however, 
king had agreed to the Pres- because the United States 
.ident’s visit whatever the had won its motion to make 
outcome at the U.N.” the issue an ‘'important 

In terms of cnevgey ex- question” requiring a two- 
pended for. results attained, thirds margin. 

•then, the real American The narrowness of that 
loser at the U.N. seems to victory made it plain to Die 
have been the State Depart- White House that the 
rnout. Its setback appears to United States urgently 
reinforce Dio prevailing needed a new policy lest il 
Washington view that its suffer a defeat in the next 
role in foreign affairs is nog- round on'-China. On Nov. 19, 
ligiblc . compared the 1970 , consequently, Kissin- 

power wielded by the . resi- g er sent a National Security 
dent, and Kissinger. ^ Memorandum to Secretary 
Preparations for the Gen- Rogers requesting the crca- 
eral Assembly vote that oc- tion 0 j- a special committee 
currecl on Monday night to review the Chinese repre- 
rcaeh. back to the U.N. do- senlation issue and-, to rec- 
batc on China that took 0 mmend a fresh strategy, 
place nearly a year ago. Headed by Assistant Sec- 

f or two . decades before rc < ary 0 j stale Samuel de 
then, the United otates had chief of. the Bureau 

systematically 1 ejected the of international Organize- 
idea of bringing the Chinese y ou Affairs, the committee 
Communists into the. Intel- con ,p r j se< j- about 15 Stale 
national, organization in any 3)cpai . tmen t and central J. 11 - 
shnpe or formal. But on Nov te]H; , em . c Agfbcr"“gi«:fiaW 
1?,. 1970. there was a hint 


failed of adoption, however, 
because the United Stales 
had won its motion to make 
the issue an “important 
question” requiring a two- 
thirds margin. 

The narrowness of that 
victory made it plain to Die 
White House that the 
United States urgently 
needed a new policy lest it 
suffer a defeat in the next 
round on'-China. On Nov. 19, 
1070, consequently, Kissin- 
ger sent a National Security 
Memorandum to Secretary 
Rogers requesting the crea- 
tion of a special committee 
to review the Chinese repre- 
sentation issue and-, to rec- 
ommend a fresh strategy. 

Headed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Samuel de 
Palma, chief of. the Bureau 
of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, the committee 
comprised ' about 15 State 
Department and Central l.n- 


- Early this month, for ex- radc staged by the adminis- 
; ample, Secretary of State tration for two essential mo- 
lt ogers talked with a total of lives-- to fend off the Presi- 
92 foreign ministers and dent's conservative critics 
other foreign delegates in at home and to assure 

an effort to persuade them lj(JS abroac) that lhe United 
tci support the U.S. position, states does not betray its 
which favored the entry of friends. ' \ 

Peking without ousting Partisans’ of this thesis 
Chiang Kai-shek’s National- consider it significant that 
ists. George Bush, the chief the. President carefully re- 

. American representative at framed from ' deploring the 
the' U.N., lobbied like a adverse U.N. vote itself but 
Texas politician to swing instead denounced delegates 
votes behind the “dual rep- who cheered the final score, 
mentation” proposal. Informants with ' access to 

Meanwhile, U.S. envoys in Kissinger also now recall 
places as familiar as London that he treated’ the U.N. 
and as exotic as the Truciak issue “as if it didn’t matter.” 
Coast were striving to sway Straddling these divergent 
kin«s dictators, presidents, explanations, some sources 
premiers and lesser foreign’ point out that the choice 
dignitaries into backing the facing the administration 
American stance, was never as clcarcut as it 

What went wrong? ..Or was seemed to be — and that, in 
the result of Die U.N. vote reality, the White House 
really a failure for the- preferred to shroud its strat- 
Nixon administration? e gy in ambiguity. 

In the post mortoms that 

follow such historic - epi- “from the Presidents 
socles versions of .what, how perspective, there were risks 
and why the event unfolded. aac t g a m$ in either result, 
inevitably differ according alK j bc was p re p nre d to ac- 
to the viewpoint of the par- cep ^ both,” says one of these 

■ XpprovedtFoii R&l ® & 

broad categories. . 


12 197°, there was a hint 

that -the old U.&. hue was — pCr to ))e sunt lo the Na . 

Ambassador .Christopher ti ° na , 1 - f ecurity , T™ 1 ’ 
IT it „ which inturn would advise 

IT Phillips, the deputy cluel , . , . , , , , . 

, A a 1 ,’ m which 111 turn would advise 

of the American mission to . ., . . , 


asserted 


As it held its delibera- 
tions, Die committee grad- 


, . An „ 11011 s, ine comm.utee grad- 

Sd States hoped to see bccal ^ Polarized be- 

Communist China '“play a tween member who favored 
constructive role among the all out _suppo.it for 1 eking s 
family of nations.” . ^mission to the U.N and 

■ Phillips implied in the ? d\ oc.ales of both . Coin- 
same speech that the United 111 u n 1 s t and Nationalist 
States would invoke Article representation in the inter, 
6 of the U.N.. Charter l0 national body. Nobody ,be- 
biock the ouster of National- . .n short, that the . 

ist China. The article stlpu- Communists could be kept 
fates that a member nation out. - ■ 

can only be expelled by a in February, after exarnin- 
two-thirds vote.' j n g a w ide assortment of 110 - 

Although it jas not en- (tons , the committee pre- 
tirely clear at the time, the ented tJie white House 
Phillips statement si e n allecl twQ prilK .jpal options 
that Die United States was ava j]abl C 
edging towards the “dual ‘ 0 j those, favored by 
representation position it th6sc who wantc( j to see 
would later* put forth, dins 01j ]y Communists in the 
new approach was prompted , became known in 
by the 1970 vote on China, sf .. l)e Department jargon as 
.For the first time since the with thc shi p« 

the U.N. sDugglc cnc.i g amb i(;. It recommended 
Chinese rcjireseiitation baa Hie administration con- 
begun, the perennial Al, linue to baek the National- 
: banian appeal calling for I e- jsU cxc ]. U sivoiy — but with a 
■king's entry and the expul- awareness that they 

sion of the Nationalists cm*- >v 0 uld lose and thus open 
' DP8 0 -04 ©D1R0002 CQ^^OOT& k i n g’s entry. 

- 00 ».'tinued 
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WASHINGTON — A strange 
■ new note has been added to 
: the mysterious disappearance 
/'of a number. of high-ranking 
. Chinese Communist military 
; officers. 

, One of the most important 
'.of this group was spotted in 
(Moscow recently by a highly 
/.reliable source for the ^Central 
^Intelligence Agency w’ho'Se 
i infmKfatiOn““has-' b e e n ex- 
! tremely accurate in the past. 

'. * * * 

' I .The “missing” Chinese of- 
■ ficer is Gen. Holung, one of 
i China’s 10 field marshals 
1 before the People’s Liberation 
Army dispensed with ranks 
< during - the nation-shaking 
; ‘.‘Cultural Revolution.” 

Before his mysterious 
disappearance several months 
j ago, Holung was the com- 
mander of the First Field' 
Army, one of the five in the 
" Chinese .People’s Liberation 
Army. It is located in the 
7 strategic northwest region of 
• China and consists of a force 
' of more than 350,000 military 
; personnel. " 

\ . Exactly what Gen. Holung 
’• is. doing in Moscow or how 
j he got therei s still a mystery 
/; in intelligence circles here. 

. All the CIA’s source in Mos- 
cow was able to provide offi- 
; cials here, was definite proof 
that the Chinese officer spot- 
ted was Holung, and that he 
'.•was with a group of high- 
‘ ranking Russian military of- 
ficers. 

* * * \ 

. Still missing and unac- 
counted for are 73 other 
senior military Chinese of- 
ficers of general rank who’ 
have been missing, since the 
“Cultural Revolution”. Among 
.these officers is Gen. Chen-i, 
■commander of the • powerful' 
Third Chinese Communist 
Field Army, 
the East 
China. 
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1 s 

believed to still be alive and 
also in Moscow although the 
1 CIA has not yet been able to 
confirm this. „ 

Hoiung’s unexpected ap- 
pearance in. Moscow could 
mean one of several things. 

* * 

j ' One group of CIA experts 
i believes Gen. Holung defected 
i to Russia and is now working 
! with the Kremlin for the 
I overthrow of ailing Mao Tse- 
1 tung, the Chinese Communist 
: Party chairman, and Lin 
j Piao, the deputy party chair- 
' man and defense minister, 
j The “defector” theory is 
based on recent information 


j ecorfomy " and bureaucracy, 

■ land use Chou’s brand of in- 
ternational diplomacy to 

| secure massive, trade and aid 

■ I from the U.S. The other group 
- 1 wants to stick with Mao and 
t Lin Piao. They favor a strict 
1 conformity with Mao’s 

I thoughts, and the succession 
. I of Lin Piao to Mao-like 
leadership after Mao’s death 
. as. provided for in for in the. 
Communist Party Constitution ' 

| of 1969. ■ ' V- \ S 

. : If those supporting Mao and , 
Lin Piao win out in- the 
political struggle, it is the 
conclusion of the British in- 
telligence estimate that the . 
Nixon trip will be canceled. 
President Nixon and his in- 
telligence advisers are 
hopeful Kissinger’s visit to 
Peking will shed some, new 
vice chairman of the . light on who is really running 
Miliatry Affairs' china. ' ■ t 


of Premier Chou Eii-lai, ac- 
cording to Chinese Nationalist 
diplomatic sources here. The 
Nev,' China News Agency, of- 
ficial organ of the Chinese 
Communist government, 
described Yeh as now being 
a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party Politburo 
and as 
Central 


Commission. ■ ! * * $ ^ . 

His emergency in Peking, ' In briefing c o n g r cssional 
coinciding as it does with the leaders on his upcoming 
continued 0 “disappearance” of Moscow trip, President Nixon 
Marshal Lin Piao, the. reported that Soviet Foreign 
' designated heir of Mao, has Secretary Andrei Gromyko 
i increased speculation here had suggested he visit Russia . 
■ that he was summoned to the in July. ; 

. Chinese- capital to represent „ In proposing May instead, 
i the 


military in the talks now Hie President stated: “I told 


. chief -foreign policy adviser 
* # * 

Before departing for Pek- 
, ing, Kissinger was given ^ 
CIA br.ie.fing on -the 
background of Gen. Yeh and 
i his rising importance within 
.the Chinese military leader- 
that Russia has set up ship and his close relationship 
Chinese Communist govern- w j t i, Chou En-Iai. 

, merit in exile in Moscow ana ■ CIA Director 


under way with.lDr. Henry Gromyko that July would be 
Kissinger, the P r e s i d e nt’s , to close to. the star of the 

n/lwicor ' 1Q7*> rtrpcirip 


is now recruiting supporters 
of deposed head of state Liu 
Shao Chi to fill its ranks. 

Another group within the 
CIA contends that Holung is 
on a secret mission to Mos : 
cow for the Chinese military 
leadership. To support this 
theory, they stress that there 
has been no' official Peking- 
announcement of a replace- 
ment for Gen. Holung as the 
commander of the First Field 
Army-.. '■'.’• 

* * * 

The recent appearance in 
Peking of Yeh Chien-ying, an 
area commander under the. 
.“missing” Gen. Chen-i, has 
raised questions about ' the 


’ which controls, role that he might be playing ' 
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Chinese Communist capital. 


Helms also asked Kissinger to 
determine' if possible, 
whether the.. President’s pro- 
posed visit had anything to do ; 
with the political power 
struggle now under way in 
Peking. . " j 

The request was the result ; 
of a British intelligence 
estimate passed on the the 1 
CIA that the Nixon trip had ‘ 
acted as a catalyst among the ' 
leaders of the Peking regime, ' 
upsetting ,the political 
equilibriurn of the government 
by splitting the military men, 
who now dominate. the power 
structure, into two gamps. 

* * . 

One group of military men, 


1972 presidenlat campaign.” 
( The Democrats hold their 
party’s national convention in 

1 Miami in July. 

/ * * * 

V Rallies criticizing Pakistan 
for the situation in the 
Eastern part of the country 
are being held throughout 
Russia, according to the CIA. 
Richard his is bein § taken as a s *S n ' 


at the White House that. Rus- 
sia is planning to step up its 
military aid to India.^ _ .. .. , .j 


Known to be friendly to Gen.. Ycli is a close friend 


to 

management 
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NEW CHINA HAND 

plicn lie left his book-lined office at 
Harvard University’s Center for In- 
ternational Affairs three years ago. Prof. 
JIcnry Alfred Kissinger was already es- 
tablished as one of the nation’s foremost 
foreign-policy analysts. The author of 
four weighty tomes and numerous schol- 
arly papers, he was well versed on topics 
ranging from the life of Metternich to the 
nuances of Gnullism. But although his 
colleagues . regarded Kissinger as a geo- 
political theoretician in the classic Euro- 
pean mold, no one ever thought of him 
as “an old Asia hand.” 'Nonetheless, Kis- 
singer had had the prescience to write 
of the Chinese leadership as early as 
1966 that “if its altitudes arc modified, 
policy could probably be altered much 
more dramatically than in the more in- 
stitutionalized Communist countries.” And 
the Harvard political scientist set to work 
in 1968 for a President who was vital- 
ly interested in charting new American 
policies on China. It was against this 
background that Kissinger recently un- 
dertook what might be called his own 
cram course in Chinese affairs. 

Over the past few months, he has 
met with such eminent China scholars 
as A. Doak Barnett of the Brookings In- 
stitution and Allen Whiting of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In addition, he has 
made unpublieized trips back to Harvard 
for informal skull sessions with John K. 
Fail-bank, James C. Thomson Jr. and 
other specialists. “At the start,” confided 
one Asian scholar, “Henry knew very lit- 
tle about China in any detail, though he 
had a command of the big picture.” But, 
added a colleague, “he was reasonably 
honest about his ignorance— unlike his 
predecessor, Walt Roslow, who had a 
completely closed mind on China.” Un- 
derstandably, however, Kissinger was 
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Kissinger Avitlx Iloldridgc, Lord, Jenkins : Cram course for the professor 


less candid about the reasons for new- 
found interest in China. “The political 
things he keeps close to his chest,” said 
one China specialist who participated in 
a discussion that, as it turned out, direct- 
ly preceded Kissinger’s secret trip to 
Peking last summer. “He told us nothing 
of his plans.- He wasn’t bouncing any 
ideas off us but instead listened to what 
we had to say on a variety of topics." 

Sources: Some observers argue that 
Kissinger’s lack of previous expertise on 
China may have been a help rather than 
a hindrance, enabling him to approach 
the problem without preconceptions. And 
even yet no one is quite sure what con- 
clusions he has drawn from his Chinese 
studies. Experts in the State Depart- 
ment, Central Intelligence Agency and 
U.S. Consulate in Hong Kong— all of 
whom have been supplying Kissinger 
with day-to-day details on China— have 
no idea what weight he gives to his var- 
ious sources of information. “We have 
been practicing our trade as usual,’’ said 
one China watcher in Hong Kong, “and 
wo just assume that a good deal of it 
ends up in Kissinger’s hands.” 

Similarly, Kissinger’s personal China 
staff, a group of discreet men who con- 
scientiously shun publicity, remains some- 
thing of a question mark. (“I guess,” says 


an official of another government depart- 
ment, “you don’t get on Kissinger’s staff 
by babbling in public.”) Two National 
Security Council staffers who accom- 
panied Kissinger to Peking last July, 
John Holdridge and Winston Lord (an 
accomplished Ping Pong-' player), are 
slated to go with him again. And among 
the new faces added to -the traveling 
party for this month’s trip is Alfred 1c S. 
Jenkins, director of the State Depart- 
ment’s office of Asian Communist affairs, 
a onetime student in China whom one 
Asian scholar describes as “a seasoned 
and able diplomat of just the sort you 
want along— not top-rate at eliciting in- 
formation but good at perceiving what 
behavior is called for.” 

/ Ultimately, of course, Professor Kis- 
v singer will be graded according to what . 
the China experts in Peking itself think 
of his performance. And while some Si- 
nologists wonder whether he has mas- 
tered the nuances of Chinese political 
thinking or has a gut feel for negotiat- 
ing with the Chinese, most expect him 
to pass his final exams with characteris- 
tic aplomb. “He’s free of ideological 
hangups and he looks at reality object- 
ively,” one U.S. official summed up. “And 
that’s going to make his dealings with 
the Chinese a helluva lot easier.” 
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PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
moves in the field of foreign 
policy, although daring and 
dramatic, are having a de- 
moralizing effect on the 
Washington bureaucracy. 

For the President’s' major 
international initiatives are 
being shaped and imple- 
mented almost entirely by 
two men— Mr. Nixon and 
his national security adviser, 
Henry Kissinger. As a conse- 
quence, several senior State 
Department, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and Pentagon 
officials fee! that they have 
been reduced to the role of 
spear-carriers. 

Members of the White 


House inner circle contend, 
however, that this state of 
affairs has been dictated by 
the extremely delicate na- 
ture of the President’s ges- 
tures. As they explain it, 
Mr. Nixon could not have 
carried out such sensitive 
ploys as his overture to 
China bad he brought large 
numbers of government ap- 
paratchiks into the. act. 

On the subject of China, 
for example, White House 
staffers point out that do- 
mestic and foreign oppo- 
nents of the Presidents pol- 
icy would torpedo it unless 
he operated with utmost se- 
curity. Therefore, .they sub- 
mit, Mr. Nixon can only 
function successfully in an 
atmosphere of secrecy. 

VIEWED FROM the out- 
side, arguments at botti ends 
of this question contain a 
measure of plausibility. 

■There is no doubt, as the 
White House maintains, that 
the President has been in- 
volved. in high-risk diplo- 
matic maneuvers that are 
constantly threatened by the 
danger of leaks. 

In his effort to achieve a 
rapprochement with Pe- 
king, for instance, (he Presi- 
dent is chronically fearful of 
a rebuff from the Chinese 
Communists. Thus . he is 
playing his cards so close to 
his chest that, apart from 
Kissinger, not even his White 
House aides are fully aware 
of his activities. 

Similarly, his attempts to 
deal with the Soviet Union 
are shrouded in such secrecy 
that high-ranking State De- 
partment officials did not 
know of his planned, visit to 
Moscow until .the President 
announced it this week. 

Defending the need for 
tight security, the adminis- 
tration singles out the exam- 
ple of The New York Times 


article published this sum- 
mer, which revealed the bar- 
gaining stance to be adopted 
•by the p.S. delegation at the 
strategic arms limitation 
talks in Helsinki before the 
Russians were informed. 
White House insiders say 
that they still do not know 
what impact that disclosure 
will have on negotiations 
with the Kremlin, . 

ON THE OTHER SIDE of 
this debate, officials assert 
that the White House’s ex- 
clusive approach to foreign 
Policy planning and practice 
is discouraging government 
specialists from performing 
effectively 

“There is no exchange of 
ideas,” a State Department 
: official complains. "Making 
a policy recommendation is 
like putting a message into 
a bottle and throwing it out 
to sea. You never know 
whether. it’s been received, 
and after awhile you just 
stop trying,” 

Those who advance this 
thesis point to the Pentagon 
papers which, they say high- 
lighted the extent to which 
Vietnam policies were being 
formulated without, refer- 
ence to experts. The lesson 
of the Pentagon papers, they 
insist, is that expertise can- 
not be subordinated to se- 
curity. 

In many ways, the gulf be- 
tween the White House and 
the bureaucrats has been a 
perennial problem since the 
Roosevelt administration. 
The answer, then, may lie 
in a re-examination and re- 
form of a system that does 
not always utilize the best 
available talent in Washing- 
ton. 

Until then however, gov- 
ernment officials are likely 
to continue grumbling and 
, yearning for a chance to 
participate in the foreign 
policy game that, even they 
admit, is being played by 
the President is dazzling 
fashion. ....... 
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Washington 


THE KREMLIN lips assigned one of 
its top espionage agents to run the new 
Soviet consulate scheduled to be opened 
later this month in San Francisco. 

The consul general g" : 

designate is . Alexan- L' 

dor Zinchuk, formerly [ollfcfe 
deputy chief of the • - 

American section of r;, - 

the Soviet foreign >' 

ministry, and a high- ;:y 

. ranking member of g . ' / 

; (be KGB, the Russian 
I secret espionage and, | .V') • j 

' intelligence agency. > ■ : i 

[. Zinchuk arid a staff Scott 

i of six, all associated with the KGB, al- 
\ ready are in the U.S. and are preparing 
: for the opening of Russia’s new consu- 
late in San Francisco. Ilis residence 
and the consulate building are located 
l on Pacific Heights, and; in accord with’ 
diplomatic reciprocity, will be occupied' 
when the American consulate facilities 
'■[ arc ready in Leningrad. 

.. ESTABLISHMENT OF the Soviet con- 
sulate in San Francisco has been in the 
works- for several years. A Soviet- 
American" convention setting a legal' 
- framework for consular activities was 
coiicldded in 196-1.' The ratification and 
’ implementation of the agreement were 
i delayed for several reasons ranging 
- 1 from 'Russia’s invasion of ’Czechoslo- 
[■ vakia to. the Vietnam war. 

Because of the British government’s 


ii 


eaois u@nsw 


it 5 ^ 


K'.3 


recent expose of massive Soviet espi- 
onage operations in London, American 
security officials have sent an alert to 
top Stale Department officials c'onccrn- 
. ing Zinchuk’s extensive KGB back- 
ground. The security warning covering 
Zinchuk points out that the Soviet spy- 
diplomat, because of his former position 
as deputy chief of the American section 
of the Soviet foreign ministry, would be 
personally acquainted with all of the 
Kremlin’s espionage operations in the 
. U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

Zinchuk’s knowledge of Russian espi- 
onage in the U.S., it is stressed, would 
include the names and the location of 
'all the “deep cover”, agents including, 
those operating with Soviet bloc person- 
nel at the United Nations. \ 

' SINCE THE NEW Russian consulate 
will have jurisdiction over the states of 
California, Washington, Oregon, Hawaii,- 
and Alaska, Federal authorities in those 
stales also have received warnings 
about Zinchuk and his connections with 
the KGB. ' ' 

In a move to bar Soviet espionage 
agents ousted from Great Britain from 
being assigned to the Russian .consulate, 
American security officials have asked 
the State Department to refuse to grant 
these Soviet diplomats visas. So far, the 
ktate Department. has taken no action 
on the request. ' 

In contrast to Zinchuk’s assign* 
ment to San Francisco, the State De- 
partment has designated Culver Glcy- 
steen, a career Stale Department officer 
who was previously with the U.S. Arms 
and Control and Disarmament Agency, 


as the American consul general in Len- 
ingrad. As one government security of- 
ficial sized up the exchange: “The Rus- 
sians sent one of their top espionage 
agents to handle their new consulate in 
San Francisco. In return, we sent one 
of our experts in disarmament to repre- 
sent us in Leningrad. The assignments 
clearly rep- ..ant the type of thinking 
that is now going on at the top levels 
of both governments.” . 1 

* * >r j 

The man to watch in the power strug- 
gle now going on inside Communist 
China is Gen. Huang Yung-sheng, chiel 
of staff of the People’s Liberation 
Army. '■ 

As the day to day operational boss o! 
the Chinese Communists’ huge military 
force, Gen. Huang Yung-sheng is now 
considered to be one of the most power- 
ful men in China. He is now considered 
by American intelligence authorities as 
the likely successor to the ailing defense 
minister, Lin Piao, Mao’s designated 
heir. ' _ 

LISTED AS FOURTH in the Maoist 
hierarchy by the CentralJ^ligenci 
Agency, Gen. Huang Yting-sheng is. tin 
^fihly-tsp^leadcr who is young enougl 
(late 50s) to have a chance to last foi 
more than a few more years. ■ - 
As for the new tuaw in U.S. -Chins 
relations, no one here knows cxactlj 
where Gen.- Iluang Yung-sheng stands 
He is pictured as -a loyal follower o' 
Mao Tse-tung although he is known t 
have a number of friends among thi 
military leadership within the Sovie 
Union, ■ ’ ■ ■'. ' 

Hews-lntslliscnte Syndicate • 
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:/ " - By ALIEN .WHITING 

. ANN ARBOR, Midi. — It is impossible 
to conceive of Chou En-lai reversing 
all of his Government’s long-standing, 
explicit, opposition against any form of 
"dual representation” in the United 
Nations, yet that is precisely, what Sec- 
retary Rogers continues to, see as a 
.distinct possibility. 

Perhaps the sudden willingness to 
abandon the traditional stereotype of 
"Chinese face” as a, constraint on be- 
havior' stems from our own experiences 
with duplicity and cynical expediency 
in Government officials. Certainly U.S. 
.policy on Chinese representation in the 
U.N. has tortuously twisted legal and 
political logic in repeated reversals 
over the last 2,2 years.. But to assume 
from this that a similar opportunism 
exists in Peking is to misjudge Chou’s 
personal and political position. 

Within China, Chou’s credibility rat- 
ing is exceptionally high precisely 
among those Chinese who have had to 
calculate the reliability of his word. 
During the “blooming and contending” 
campaign of 1955-57, Chou’s personat 
assurances that the invitation to criti- 
cism was not a trap persuaded sea- 
soned intellectual and political figures 
to voice their views. 

■ Many subsequently suffered in the 


"antirightist" reaction. Interestingly 
enough, 'however, Chou’s ' personal 
esteem survived, as dramatically dem- 
onstrated by his unique ability to me- 
diate among fiercely contending fac- 
tions during the. Cultural Revolution 
violence of 196'A.SS. _ 

Outside of China, Chou's words are 
the quintessence of Chinese policy as 
experienced by the many governments 
and statesmen with whom ho has dealt 
■ over his years’ both as Premier and 
Foreign Minister of the People’s Repub- 
lic, It was confidence in this factor 
which permitted the U.S. Government 
to predict the first Chinese nuclear 
test. On Sept. 20, 1964, we learned that 
Chou had informed a foreign chief of . 
state that China planned to. explode its 
first atom bomb on Oct. I. Neither the 
Atomic Energy Commission nor the 
Central Intelligence Agency estimated 
Peking to have the technical capacity 
to detonate at that lime. However, Sec- 
retary Rusk was willing, on hi.; own, to 
accept the reliability of Chou’s word 
and predicted the test at his press 
conference Sept. 30. When no lest 
occurred the next day, State was 
chided , for having overstepped its 
bureaucratic bounds. After the test 
occurred on Oct. 16, delay apparently 
stemming from problems at the Lop , 
Nor site, C.I.A. director John McCone I 


was quick' to claim credit for "the 
intelligence community” an forecasting, 
the event. While that “community” 
produced a wide ■ range of valuable 
evidence, it was tho estimate by 
political analysis of Chou’s stake in 
credibility which accurately predicted 
China’s entry into the nuclear club. 

Obviously it. would be fatuous to 
take every official Chinese statement 
as an irreversible, literal commitment 
to one particular course of policy. 

. Flexibility and bargaining are mani- 
fest in much of Peking’s declaratory 
and negotiatory behavior. Chou En-lai 
is deliberately evasive when he chooses 
to bo, as in his reply to a question 
concerning the genuineness of China’s 
alleged desire to see a total rupture of 
U.S.-Japaneso military relations, with 
all that this might imply for the future 
of Japanese military developments. 

However, there is no equivocation 
in his statements, "Should a state of 
two Chinas or one China, one Taiwan 
appear in the U.N., or a similar absurd 
state of affairs take place in the U.N. 
designed to. separate Taiwan from 
China to create a so-called independent 
Taiwan, we will firmly oppose if. and, 
under those circumstances, wo will 
absolutely not go into the U.N.” 

At stake is nothing less than self 
esteem, both individual and collective, 
’in; 'Chou’s words, "We will not barter 


away principles.” Peking will not ac- 
commodate an expelled and defeated 
. civil.- war government in exile, in 
order to win the legitimate right of 
representing China in the symbolic, 
assemblage of the world community. 
Moreover Chou’s political position. in 
Peking as \yell as Peking’s relation- 
ships \vi th Tirana, Hanoi, Pyongyang, 
Washington and Moscow preclude, 
compromise on this point. 


. The alternatives' are clear: Either the 
People’s Republic, is seated as the sole 
successor to the Government which 
ruled China from the founding of the 
U.N. in 1945 to its loss of tho main- 


; land in 1949, or there Will bo no par- 
■ ticipation by the People’s Republic in 
. any United Nations body. However the 
United States chooses 'to extricate its 
prestige from the prospects of defeat 
raised by last year’s majority vote to 


: ’ support the Albanian resolution, no 
' other government should entertain tho 
; slightest doubt as to the consequences 
of following Washington and ignoring 
: Peking. 


. Allen Whiting was State Department: 
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/ Something is going on in Communist , Chou En-lai, generally assumed to be 
China, and experts in the Red camp' moderate in his attitude toward the 
as well as in the western nations are West. There is some speculation that 
trying to figure out what it is. if Mao and Lin are , fading from the 

Military and civilian . air traffic has picture, dedicated foes of this country 

been suspended for the past week, and may try to block Chou from becoming 

the big National Day parade set for chairman of the Chinese Comnjunist 
Oct. 1, an event which requires months party, and at the same time withdraw 
of preparation, has been called off. ■ the invitation to President Richard 
The Russians have been careful not Nixon to visit Peking, 
to speculate on the meaning of these There is, of course, the possibility that 
events, but authorities in other nations relations with Russia along the lengthy 
behind the Iron Curtain are guessing that Siberian border have worsened, and 

there is political turmoil behind the that the strange moves made in the 

scenes, probably revolving about Chair- past 'few . days are all of a security 
man. Mao Tsetung and his designated nature. 

successor, Lin Piao. It is frustrating when drastic changes 

Mao is 77, and Lin is in his sixties, seem to be taking place in the largest 
The health of both is uncertain, and country in the world, and all we can 

if both are in danger of dying, or even do is guess what they are. This is a 

of becoming incapacitated, there would situation readymade for the CIA, but 
probably be a struggle to see which if it knows anything it isn’t revealing 
•of the other leaders would assume it, except at the' highest governmental 
power. • . .. .. . levels. 

The number three man is Premier ' , ' . , .. 
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•\ r~ x WAS A FRUSTRATING DAY foi'J aillCS RcstOIl, vjce- 
presidcnt of the New York Jitnes find minister Viilh- 
out portfolio for America’s journalistic mandarinate. 

-- : Landing in Peking on July 12 with the thought of, 

perhaps claiming new diplomatic territory ns well as scoiing 
a journalistic coup; he was told by the head of the informa- 
tion service of China’s foreign ministry that JIcniy Kissingci 
had just left Peking and, it would shortly be announced, 

' President Nixon would visit the People’s Republic of China 
■f next spring'.' It was at this, moment (“or so it now seems, 
Reston later wrote) that he experienced the first slab of 
pain in his side that would land him in the hospital for an 

emergency appendectomy the next day. 

Before leaving New York, Res too had received a letter 
from Dr. Oliver McCoy, president of the China Medical ■ 
Board, an institution John D.. Rockefeller had created to 
run the medical college he had built there in 1916 and 
which was nationalized by the Communist government 
thirty-five years later. Dr. McCoy told Reston that if he . 
should happen to notice a “large group of buildings with 
green tiled roofs not far from the southeast corner to inquire 
what those were." The old medical college had now become 
the Anti-Imperialist hospital, and it was in this unlikely 
setting that Reston had the consolation of at least being the 
first member of the American establishment to receive acu- 
■puncture treatments in the new China. 

If such ironies dogged Rcslon’s trip, they were also pres- 
ent. in the larger drama that had been played out two days 
earlier amidst sumptuous 17-course dinners. Lor IJeniy 
' Kissinger — the man who masterminded Nixon’s new diplo- 
macy in China and' scooped James Reston- had once been 
the foreign policy advisor of the Presidents aich-rival foi 
control of the Republican Party, Nelson Rockefeller. He- 
was a strange alter ego to bear the tidings of Amciican 
“friendship” which was b,cing offered after twenty years of 
unrelenting official hostility by President Richaid Nixon. 
i And Richard Nixon was Iiimsclf an unlikely president to be 


making the offer. For this was the man who, in the words 
of Reston’ s Times, had “led the political clamor of the 
China lobby to ostracize the Chinese Communists from the 
community of ‘peace-loving’ nations” two decades ago and 
had earned spurs in the McCarthy purges ;by baiting the 
China experts who were then urging no greater accommoda- ■ 
tion to the revolutionary government than that for which 
Kissinger’s secret mission had now set the stage. 

These unexpected juxtapositions and ironic turns at the 
surface of p6Iicy are no mere coincidences. By their yery 
incongruity, they suggest the presence of deeper continuities 
underlying Nixon’s new approach toward the mainland. For 
despite sharp tactical lurches and even, unforeseen veerings 
off course, there arc few areas where the significant patterns 
of policy and personnel have been more stable in their way 
than in the field of China affairs. Nixon’s- new gesture, 
which looks almost impulsive and' shrewdly tied to such 
political events as tire 1972 election, has in fact been a 
•bipartisan strategic planning assumption for a long time 
now among those who have always determined America’s 
posture toward China. The Times itself pinpoints 1966 as 
the moment when Nixon realized that "no future Amciican 
policy in Asia could succeed unices it came 'urgently to 
grips with, the reality of China.’” All that was left to the 
White House quarterback was to choose the right political 
moment: “And just as his popularity at home dipped to a 
new low, with the Vietnam controversy swirling anew all 
around him and the North Vietnamese pressing for a quick 
and final deal to drive him out of Saigon before the end 
of 1 97 1 , Mr. Nixon lobbed the long one,” 

. [CHINA AND THIS AMERICAN UMPIRE] 

S i ]Ncji Tim closing of Tim continbntal frontier at 
' the end of the 19th century, China has occupied a 
) special place in the self-conception of an American 
world role. Many historians have even designated 
America’s subsequent global expansion as the pursuit 
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' By IIENRY S. BRADSJH3R 

. . . Star Staff Writer 


i. : HONG KONG — The government of China was functioning 
more or less normally today while a cloud of questions remained 
over the political situation in Peking. 

*'V. The questions troubled observers from here to the White 
House, but there were no public answers. 

Instead' there were. denials of' 
some, of the speculations which 
floated around last week at the 
onset of the obvious abnormality 
iir China. . , . . p 

IsThe Soviet Union denied that, it 
was causing trouble, on the 
Chinese border/ reports from 
Taiwan denied that the National- 
ists were up to anything, various 
people denied that Mao Tse-tung 
was sick, and Ur.. Paul Duello 


But Li reiterated that China 
would continue to supply materi- 
el t and moral support for the 
Indochinese Communists to do 
■their own fighting. 

the Nixon visit made Ameri- 
can observers of the situation in 
.Peking especially eager to fm. 
lire out what is going on there. 

Analyses of the abnormality 
! were known to be flowing regu- 

Whitc denied lie knew' anything ! K im’Lm' ihV'li' ■, Co n SuIat 1 e 

about it. Jiue, ana n om the State Depart* 

' incut and Central Intelligence 


Political Struggle 

i.;But some things remained un- 
joined, such as the fact of a 
political struggle or some. impor- 
tant political change in China. 


Agency in Washington,, to 'the 
While House. 

The basic question for Nixon is 
whether cahnges taking place in- 
the Chinese leadership would af- 
fect his visit or the ability of 


was seriously: ill. And top rnili- , r ^ . 
tary men remained out of sioht ■ 7 , c enia ‘ s a PPmently elimt- 

But the' rest of Premier Chou 1 , ' sorne possibilities, but 

- ■ • ■- only some. 

The Soviet Union got. angry 


En-Lai’s government was in 
business. The indefatigable pre- 
mier himself was seeing visitors 
as usual. 

He even saw an Iranian state 


over the. weekend about a Japa- 
nese news agency report from 
Peking last week which blamed 
the trouble on Sovet border 


Sent on Cihinaks economic? milt iand fabrication ’’ in 3° urnal,5in - 


Chinese Press Silent 
It referred to domestic jour- 


tary and material assistance to 
.Vietnam,” As usual, no details 
of the. agreement were given. 

Li’s visit was accompanied by ,. , 

the usual warm phrases about • 11 si eri ' on ™ current situs 
the closeness of the two coun-'- 1 howew -ri even report 

tri^S lincr fh/> r*t 


Worry in Hanoi. 

Hanoi has been worried lately 
that the Sino-American. rap- 
prochement., epitomized by the. 
planned visit of President Nixon 
to Peking, might signify an end 
to support of the North Vietnam- 
ese military effort throughout 
Indochina. 


nalism. The Chinese press has 
been silent on the current situa- 

;■ . ' , r-.'t- 

mg the. cancellation of Friday’s 
traditional National Day parade i 
in Peking. 

It was that cancellation which 
focused _ attention on unusual 
events - in Peking that began 
about Sept. 11. 

From both Communist and 
Nationalist sides of the Taiwan 
Strait came denials of rumors 
that one of the two Chinas was 
I preparing to inviade the other, 


Observers in I-Iong Kong found 1 
no ' substantiation' forjan Ameri- 1 
can television report last week I 
that special warnings were ! 
being sent out for Chinese Com-! 
numista to prepare for war. 

One of the most Intriguing de- 
nials came from the Hong Kong 
bureau of the New China News 
Agnecy. It is, in fact but not in 
diplomatic law, the consulate of 
Peking in this British colony. 

Yesterday a number of diplo- 
mats and others received print- 
ed notices,that the agency's Na- 
tional Day reception, to which 
they had been invited, had been, 
canceled. With the Peking pa- 
rade canceled, that seemed un- 
surprising. 

But when some persons called 
11 ie agnecy to check, they were I 
told the reception was on. If 
seemed that someone had tried 
to play a trick on the Commu- 
nists. - ■ 


J 
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J.liai \ otcis fit ail election rally: In a volatile area, a new sense of self-assurance 


Newsweek 



So far as outside observers can tell, President 
Nixon hasn’t even set the precise date for his 
planned visit to Peking. But the very fact that an 
American President is actively seeking a detente 
with the rulers of Communist China has wrought 
fundamental changes in the power balance of 
Asia’. “The Nixon visit,” says if Western diplomat 
there, “means that we are seeing the removal of 
rigid lines between non-Comimmists and Commu- 
nists, between the goodies and the baddies.” And 
wifli the possible exception of the principals in- 
volved — the Americans and the Chinese — no one 
will he so profoundly and directly affected by this 
development as the nations of East and South- 
east Asia. 

All ten of Southeast Asia’s countries live in 
China s shadow, three of them — North Vietnam, 
Laos and Burma — have borders with China. Two 
of them- Singapore and Malaysia — have huge 



populations of Chinese descent. Most of the coun- 
tries have Maoist guerrilla movements, and foiir 
— North and South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
— are directly positioned in Southeast Asia’s war’ 
zone. Except for North Vietnam, all have lived 
directly or tacitly under the American umbrella. 
And now that this protective umbrella is being at 
least partially withdrawn, all of them are faced 
with major political readjustments. 

Newsweek’s Ilong Kong bureau chief May- 
nard Parker last week completed an extensive 
tour of all the Southeast Asian lands outside the 
Indochina peninsula. In the first of the two fol- 
lowing articles, lie reports on lion' these countries 
are adjusting to the new realities. In a compan- 
ion piece, former U.S. Under Secretary of State 
George \V. Ball discusses the larger implications 
of the changing U.S. policy in Asia and the special 
impact of Mr. Nixon’s China initiative on Japan. 


By Maynard Parker 

W hen I first came to Asia in 1964, 
Bangkok was a sleepy city with 
.muddy hongs (canals), samlors (motor- 
ized rickshas) and women who dressed 
in sarongs and shunned make-up. Now, 
just - seven years . later, the capital of 
Thailand has been transformed into a 
.flashy, Oriental version of Los Angeles. 
Many of the klongs are long gone, having 
been filled in for city streets on which 
brightly painted Japanese-made cars 
(replacements for the samlors) are 
caught in perpetual traffic jams. And 
..Thai women have exchanged their sa- 
rongs for miniskirts and lipstick. With 
certain exceptions and a few variations, 
the story is much the same throughout 
the cities of Southeast Asia. An unpre- 
cedented prosperity has swept over the 
region and with it has come a new sense 
of national resilience and self-assurance 
: that may well usher in the most: stable 
decade that 


rienced since the end of World War II. 

■ This development comes as an cyc- 
opener because, during the height of the 
Vietnamese war, these same countries 
were often .described by U.S. officials as 
tottering dominoes. Some people went 
so far as to regard them as prime candi- 
dates for Communist conquest— whether 
from within ' or without. And currently, 
with the winding down of the American 
presence in Vietnam, it might be ex- 
.pected that the dominoes would be 
shaking nervously, if not already top- 
pling, at the prospect of Uncle Sam’s im- 
minent leave-taking. Yet, my overriding 
impression after talking with scores of 
government leaders, diplomats, scholars, 
and businessmen in this area was the al- 
most total absence of panic. Not that 
anyone suggested that all of Southeast . 
Asia’s problems have vanished. But there 
is a surprising sense of confidence that 
•tlicje nations have reached a stage at 
which they can cope with their prob- 
lems— and largely on their own. 


One reason for the new optimism is 
the changing style of leadership in 
Southeast Asia. The flamboyant, super- 
nationalistic leaders of the past have 
mostly given way to more realistic tech- 
nocrats dedicated to raising the material 
standards of their people. If the symbol 
of the old days was mercurial President 
Sukarno, the symbol of the new might 
be the colorless yet methodical General 
Suharto who replaced Sukarno as the 
leader of Indonesia. In short, political , 
rhetoric has less appeal Ilian solid eco- 
nomic performance. “Southeast Asia to- 
day is a highly secular, acquisitive, con- 
sumerist culture,” explained Thomas 
Koh, the young dean of Singapore Uni-; 
versity’s law school. “Everyone wants a 
new minicar and an air conditioner fori 
his bungalow. They read the news of 
China with interest, hut they don’t: want' 
any part of it.” ; 

Now that prosperity has undercut the 
appeal of revolutionary Maoism, some 


Southeast. Asia has expe- 
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Soviet spokesmen have predictably 
. .insisted, that the members, of the al- 
leged spy ring broken up. by the British 
i were all scholars and gentlemen now 
: being outrageously maligned. But there 
: Is nothing spectacular about the news 
that Russian espionage continues — 
along with similar activity by every ma- 
jor and even minor power. Not long ago 
I columnist Jack Anderson reported that 
« our CIA has remarkable access to' 
. knowledge about, the private lives of 
Chinese Communist leaders. 

Unfortunately the timing ■ of the 
highly advertised. British crackdown 
’ , lends a certain plausibility to the charge , 
»that the uproar is designed to .under- 


mine West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s important moves toward de- . 
tente. The solemn American overreac- 
tion to the British headlines fans those 
suspicions.' 

Cynics may also note that the ex- 
posure occurred at a moment when 
Britain’s Conservative government was 
falling fast in- the opinion polls and 
needed diversionary excitement to stim- 
ulate a rallying round the flag. The 
next chapter, it . may he assumed, will 
be Soviet retaliation against British 
scholars and gentlemen who moonlight 
in espionage. The only thing really clear ‘ 
is that, the road to reason is crowded . 
.with, booby , traps — and. boobism. . / 
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CIA Eavesdrops on Krewdim 

ii 



; By Jack 'Andereon 

' Tho Central Intelligence 
Agency has been eavesdrop- 
..ping, incredibly, on the most 
private conversations of 
Kremlin and other world lead- 
. . or?. 

For obvious security rea- 
sons, we can’t give a clue as to 
how it’s clone. But v/o can 
/ state categorically that, for 
J years, the CIA has been able 
to listen to the kingpins of the 
: Kremlin banter, bicker and 
.backbite among themselves. 

A competent source, ‘with 
access to the transcripts of the 
private Kremlin, conversa- 
tions, tell?, us that the Soviet 
[leaders gossip about one nn- 
jother and complain about their 
jaiiments like old maids. 

1 It is evident from the con- 
; versations that Leonid Brezh- 
. t-nev, the party chief, some- 
times drinks too much vodka 
1 and suffers from hangovers, 
Premier Kosygin, however, is 
i in poor health,- and his com- 
, plaints are more authentic, 
j One of their favorite pas-' 
•limes is. visiting a private 
[clinic to get their aches 
soothed. Like fat capitalists at 
the end of a hard day in their 
• ' plush suites, the Kremlin 
chiefs stop by for steam baths, 
rubclowns and other physical 
therapy. 

Brezhnev, In a typical con- 
versation, might grump about 


ills back pains and announce 
he’s going to have Olga give 
•him a massage. "Olga Oh hoi" 
President Nikolai Podgorny 
might chortle, as if he is quite 
familiar with the masseuse. 

Mao Close Up 

Like the Kremlin crowd, the 
Red Chinese leaders are far 
less forbidding in private than 
they appear to the world. The 
mightly Mao Tse-tung, his r.n- 
noinled successor Lin Piao 
and Premier Chou En-lrd are 
tired, old revolutionaries 
slowed down by the ravages of 

pi rtf* v 

Mao shares Brczhenev's 
taste for good food, strong 
drink and a woman’s .touch. 
But ho is less grumpy and 
grim than the Soviet, leader. 
Then’k an avuncular affabil- 
ity aim ut Mad, and' ha has an 
[infectious laugh. 

But at 77, he walks slowly, 
though erectly, with his left 
arm dangling strangely. The 
CIA concluded from a careful 
study of. film shots that Liao's 
eyes are • clim from age.' Ha 
seems unable to recognize old 
comrades until they are facp 
to face. 

The CIA has also caught the 
old fox using a ringer to stand 
in- for him at long, dreary pub- 
lic parades. But it was the real 
Mao who made that publi- 
cized plunge in the Yangtze n 
couple years ago. The picture 


of his moon ■ face bobbing 
above the waves was carefully 
scrutinized by the CIA, which 
concluded after measuring his 
ears and other facial features 
that the swimmer was no dou- 
ble. 

Pictures of world leaders 
routinely are blown up and 
studied by CIA doctors for 
clues to their health. Their be- 
havior is also analyzed by CIA 
psychiatrists - and psycholo- 
gists. 

Footnote: One of the -CIA's 
greatest triumphs, heretofore 
untold, was fishing out some 
of the late Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev's excrement be- 
fore it was flushed down the 
toilet. The great bathroom 
caper was pulled during his 
1959 state visit to the U.S. The 
filched feces was eagerly ana- 
lyzed by CIA medics who con- 
cluded that Khrushchev then 
Was in excellent health for a 
man of his age and rotundity. 

Strong-Arm Tactics 

One of the most notorious 
regimes in the American labor 
movement may bo near its 
end. 

Pete Weber, the strongman, 
$130, COO a-year boss of the Op- 
erating Engineers in New Jer- 
sey, has gone to jail for extor- 
tion. His brother Ed, who ran 
for his job, has been beaten by 
Larry Cahill, an honest, vet- 
eran union man. ' . 



But there is life in tlio old 
Weber -machine yet. Cahill’s 
supporters were subjected to 
bullyboy tactics to cojsrca 
them going along with. Ed 
Weber. 

Cars 'with Cahill bumper 
stickers had their tires slashed 
and windows broken. Three 
Cahill . men were harden up. 
Others were laid off work by 
pro-Weber union foramen. 
Even the ballots were decep- 
tively designed so that Cahill 
supporters would mark their 
ballots for Ed Weber. 

Nevertheless, the challenger 
squeaked home by HO vo-y-f-:. 
The couijt is official anti final 
under the union. ,<wn:dlluiiou. 
But the Weber. i$ sir arb now 
trying to amuv;e & “recount”, 
it would be ■ carried out q.C 
course, by pro-Weber incum- 
bent officers. 

The man who could stop all 
this is the Engineer'* interna- 
tional union IVosirii'ut Hu men' 
Wharton. Reached by tele* 
phone while eating lunch at 
I, a Chatelaine, a swanky 
Washington restaurant, Whar- 
ton'macU- it dear ho is still un- 
willing lo buck the Webor 
crowd, 

He claimed ’no bad no offi- 
cial knowledge, of Cahill’s 
upset win. "We’re not doing 
anything either way,” he said. 
“We're not in ths middle of it 
one way or another.” 

Zfcll-McG'luro (Syndicate 
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'Published by THE ASIA- LETTER Co. Tokyo I Jonk Kong Washington Los Angeie 


10 August 1971 


Dear Sir: 


, THE }: * A * IN ASIA (III): MODUS OPERAND I (Part 1). Every Friday, at 
precisely 8:30 A. M. , a clean-cut young; American assigned to the Combined 
Studies Gi oup in Saigon leaves the American Embassy and drives' to a 
rendezvous house on Saigon's Tran Hung Dao Street. 

Thei.Gj he picks up a briefcase and a Vietnamese accomplice and begins 
a drive to lay Ninh, located northwest of Saigon near the Cambodian border. 

Inside the briefcase are bundles of Vietnamese piasters, U.S. dollars 
and Cambodian riels. 

The man carrying the briefcase is a C.I. A. "ba gman". The money is 
the payoff for local agents and tipsters who keep’Tabs on Communist activities 
and movements in the important area of eastern Cambodia, southern Laos and 
the western border of Vietnam. 

jjg-A? -fflg.. a doze n or more C. I. A^_ ''bag men" who make regular trips 

Sout h Vietnam, Cambodia 'and” L^iHtTpa'jTf or ‘ the servic’es 
of agents and informants'. " 

The "bag man" never sees what a businessman would call the' "end user" 

th e^men who get the money. He merely turns it over to the C.I.A, ’s "control 
man in the area. Sometimes he picks up data to take back to the higher-up 
agents where fie "works. But more often than not he returns empty-handed. 

The bag man". duty usually goes to junior C.I.A. men in the Indo-China 
area. It is a colorless, unstimulating assignment that: usually leads 'to 
frustratio n and sometimes to resignations. ” " r 

’ JiZ .i.gg k. r y i a Chinese cargo junk from Canton sailed down 
the Pearl River, through the river estuary and tied up alongside Hong Kong's 
Western waterfront.. ' 

It was one of many that made the same trip the same day to the western 
waterfront of Hong Kong Island and to the waterfront along Macao's ancient 
Rua das Lorches. 

i5ie river , junks, which ply .between Hong Kong, Macao and Canton daily, 
cairy very ordinary cargo ranging from vegetables to joss sticks. 

But the car 8° -of cabbages carried by that junk last February was no 
' . Stuffed inside one of the innocent- looking Chinese cabbages 
wa^ a — LSifP.fk S.i.Y.khh u p - • 1 o- da t _ ijjf^'niia t i^on on China's missile program. ~~- 

lt came from a C.I.A. informant inside China and" went thkough ~a"~ha If 
cozen intermediaries in Hong Kong before it ended up in the hands of a high- 
ranerng agent, who forwarded it on to Langley, Virginia, for study and analysis 
. ihe I" . * A * frequently receives reports and messages from its agents and 
informants in China by this method. And it often sends in messages or . 
instructions through the same channels. 

Ihe best example of just how effective these channels are came during 
C lina s Cultural Revolution ( 1966-69), which threw the country into turmoil. 

.n addition to a flood of Red Guard documents giving a very accurate picture 

of the turmoil, the C.I.A. also received hundreds perhaps thousand's of 

very valuable documents pilfered during some of the Red Guard raninaP^ lnst 

e °l oA'R'PrOved 1 Fori Rietea se i2QQ4 (03/04 hGIA-RDP80-01 601 R00020034b00T-% 
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Missions Suspended to Bar 
interference With Nixon 


rip, Officials Assert 


U -2 It 


RECALLED 


Reconnaissance Satellites, 
Termed Not Provocative, 
to Continue Surveillance 


, % WILLIAM BEECHER 

Special to The .New Vork Times 

■ WASHINGTON, July 2S-- 
Administration officials said to- 
day that the United States had 
suspended flights over Commu- 
nist. China by manned .SR-71 
spy planes' and unmanned re- 
connaissance. drones lo avoid 
any incident that might intcr- 
ifere with President Nixon’s 
forthcoming visit to Peking. 

| But,* it was reported, Ameri- 
can reconnaissance satellites 
Avili continue, missions over Chi- 
ba. Such missions are consid- 
ered relatively unprovocativc 
I since they are well above the 
; airspace of China. 

In I960, it; was recalled, a 
planned conference between 
President Dwight 10. Eisen- 
hower and Premier Nikita S. 
Kruschev was called off by the 
Soviet Union after an Ameri 


as much more" compelling than 
continued intelligence from an 
occasional SR-V1 or drone mis- 
sion. Some sources also noted 
that the suspension conceivably 
might be lifted after President 
Nixon’s visit .to China, although 
a similar suspension of flights 
over the Soviet Union, insti-. 
tuted after the 1960 U-2 in- 
cident, remains in effect. . 

White House officials, in re- 
porting July 1G on Henry A. 
Kissinger’s conversations in 
Peking with Premier Chou En- 
lai about the Nixon visit, ex- 
pressed confidence that neither 
nation, “will knowingly do 
something that would under- 
mine the prospects of something 
that it took so long to prepare 
and that it took such painful 
decisions to reach.” 

Satellites Play Key Role 

■Although officials ‘were re- 
luctant to discuss the specifics 
of American intelligence-gather- 
ing activities in relation to 
China, the following details 
have been pieced together from 
wel 1 - i n formed sources: 

The bulk of photographic, re- 
connaissance is done by spy 
satellites operating at altitudes- 
of about 100 miles. Photos 
taken from that altitude would 
allow analysts to determine, 
say, the type of aircraft sitting- 
on a field' but not to read its 
wing markings or discern de- 
tails of armament. 

If a new type of aircraft was 
spotted by a satellite, intel- 
ligence officials could call fo'r 
an SR-71 mission to get clearer,: 
more detailed pictures. Cameras 
carried by the SR-71, which, 
flies at an altitude of about 
80,000 feet, reportedly can cap- 
ture small details. ' - 

According to the {informants,! 
a handful of SR-71, operated by! 


can U-2 spy plane had been, the Air l'Orce, normally fly ’ from 
shot, down over Soviet ter- 0k,nawa ’ Jhere are adchtl0naI 
ritory. 

U-2 planes are flown oyer 


the Chinese mainland by Chi- 
nese Nationalists from Taiwan, 
an official informant said “the 
mainland Chinese have good 
enough radar to distinguish be- 


tween an overflight by the kind missiles or interceptor aircraft, 
of aircraft we. possess and the ^ can provide photographic 


■kind flown by the Chinese Na 
tionalists.” 

■ Political Reasons Override 


miles in an hour. 

Tire U-2, by contrast, has a 
maximum altitude of roughly 
... , .... .... , 70,000 feet and a top speed of 

' Informants said the political about 500 .miles an hour. .. 
.reasons for the decision to halt 
American flights were regarded 



The drone, tlie»Ryan Firebec, 
is also used for some recon- 
naissance missions. Typically a 
C-130 “mother ship” carries 
two drones to a point outside 
the defenses of mainland China, 
where it launches them. They 
fly a predetermined course and 
return to a safe point over 
water where they are parachut- 
ed down and recovered.. 

Peking lias publicly protested 
nearly 500 incursions of its air; 
space by United States aircraft. 

'The United States also uses 
SR-71 ’s and drones over North 
Vietnam and North Korea. Re- 
sides cameras, the SR-71’s also; 
carry equipment to monitor 
and record radar and' radio 
transmissions. . .. 


SR-71’s in the Far East, they: 
say, flown by civilian pilots! 
under contract to the Central 1 
■Intelligence Agency. 

Because of its high altitude 
and great speed — -more than 
2,000 miles an hour— -the SR-71 
is not believed vulnerable 
cither to Chinese surface-to-air 
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One of (lie nation’s major newspapers has 
published a charge (hat President Johnson brush- 
ed aside an overture from Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai in 10G1 that might have resulted in a 
diplomatic thaw such as that now being en- 
couraged by President Nixon. 

It is a dramatic illustration of the way the truth 
can be distorted by those who try from the 
distance ot time to second-guess important events 
on the. basis of incomplete and unconfirmed in-., 
formation. 

Jn tact, the opposite is true. During that period, 
the Johnson administration secretly made several 
proposals to the Chinese aimed at improving 
relations; all the proposals were ignored. 

Tim ACCOUNT of. the supposed Chinese over- 
ture was written by 'Edward Friedman, a teacher 
of Chinese policy at the University of Wisconsin, 
and published in the Washington Post editorial 
section on July IS. Subsequently this columnist 
talked by telephone with ex-Secretary ot State 
Roan Husk, ex-White House national security ad- 
viser Wall Rostow, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
j inittec chief counsel Carl Marcv, Sen. J. William 
fj Fulbright's press secretary Hoyt Pcrvis, a high- 
ranking CIA official, and Friedman. 

Friedman, in Ins article, staled that President 
Johnson was advised in lflSl that “Chou En-lai 
would welcome an intimate associate of the 
President’’ to discuss ways of improving relations 
between the U.S. and China. Friedman noted that 
no emissary was ever sent and concluded that 
“the Johnson administration did not sock nor- 
malization of relations with China.’’ 


drew our ’occupation’ of Taiwan.” , 

Rostow further observed that' Chinese leaders 
were in no mo’cd to make up to the U.S. in 1864. 
"Everything scorned to he sliding Mao’s way in 
(Asia, he was about to explode a nuclear weapon, 
his economy was improving; China was in a mood 
of revived confidence in its strength and inde- 
pendence,' 1 Rostow said. 


A CIA OFFtCfAU concurred with Rusk and 
Rostow. “That lias to be a fake,” lie said. "We 
made several overtures to (he Chinese durng that’ 
> period and there was no response,” 

Friedman, queried about the article, said the 
incident had been told to him by Alvin Hamilton,' 
who v.Ve then Canadian Minister of Agriculture 
and spending a considerable amount of thhc in 
China negotiating the sale of Canadian wheat. 
Hamilton, according to Friedman, told Sen. 
Fulbright that Chou did not understand why the 
U.S. “has taken so long to realize'’ that China lias 
more troubles with the USSR than with the U.S. 
Hamilton added that Chou had said lie "can't see 
why these things (the question of Taiwan 
primarily) can’t be settled” and suggested the 
President send ail emissary to negotiate, possibly 
Fulbright. Friedman said he did not know whether 
Fulbright had responded to the message or 
whether he had related it to President Johnson, 
although lie had written that “Lyndon Jonnscn in 
.1531 received an offer.” 


HOYT I’ERYIS, speaking for Sen. Fulbright, 
said the senator did not recall that Hamilton ever 
claimed lie had a message from Chou. Pcrvis said 
Hamilton had suggested in March, 1961, that 
Fulbright try to make contact with Chou and that 


HOT';! RUSK and Rostov; emphatically denied 
that there had ever been such a message from 
Chou, “It is impossible there would have been 
something like that and I didn’t know about it or 
forgot it,” Rusk said. “No -consideration would 
have stopped us from responding at that time.” 

Rostov; said that he had searched among 
related records in the LBJ library and could find 
no reference to a feeler from Client. “We wore in 
almost constant contact in Warsaw with the 
Chinese during that period," Rostov; said. “Almost 
everylime we met, wc put forth proposals, such as 
the exchange of journalists and scientists, Cue ex- 
change of agricultural information, etc. Their 
response was negative — they would he delighted 
to begin normalization after we pulled the Seventh 
Flccl.cut ot the Taiwan Straits and after we with- 


Fulbright had encouraged Hamilton to act as a go- 
between to arrange it it he could. Two years later, 
Pcrvis said, Fulbright again saw Hamilton and 
inquired if anything had come of it. Pcrvis quoted 
Hamilton as telling Fulbright lie was ",still looking 
into it. ” 

According to Pcrvis, "Fulbright regarded it as 
just an idea, a possibility, like lots of other ideas 
and possibilities. He did not view it as an overture, 
official or unofficial, from the Chinese and he did 
not report the conversation to the President or the 
State Department.’’ 

Pcrvis added Fulbright thinks “there is no 
basis” for Friedman's interpretation of the inci- 
dent.' 

Hamilton was unavailable for comment, vaca- 
tioning in a remote lake region of Canada. 
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abroad. The Foreign Service 
Institute, 'which rims 
Chmese-lauguage courses in 
Washington and on Taiwan, 
feeds three or four young 


This is the. ; first of tv>o articles on United States relations 
.with China and on the men ivho helped to form and are 
shaping that policy. 

By Stanley Karnow 
IVashir, tlon Post SUlf Writer 

As President. Nixon pre- 
pares for Iris visit to Pelting 


vU'/T , officers into the system an- 

W f\\ P \l P P p »ually. . ' 

. v . Li!re a „ arcliacological 


in the coming months, ho 
can rei.v for intelligence and 
analysis about. China on an 
array of top U.S. specialists. 

For over the years, de- 
spite the freeze in. Sino- 
American relations, an im- 
pressive collection of ex- 
perts lias been working tire- ■ 
Icssly in government agen- 
cies, universities and re- 
search centers to keep pace 
: viopments in a land 
... \ s like a vast, re- 
: .....v, incomprehensible bltu- 
to most Americans. 

But. the American experts 
vital ere d c nli al — per- 
, . experience in China. 
As a result, some specialists 
concede, there is a some- 
what bloodless quality in 
the U.S. corps of China ex- 
perts. An older Foreign 
Service officer who served 
in. Peking in the late lS-i.Os 
says: “You can’t deal with 
the Chinese without, being 
sensitive to their customs 
and traditions, and you can 
only acquire that sensitivity 
from having been in the 
country.” 

Furthermore, the United 
States suffered a serious 
rupture in its accumulation 
of expertise and experience 
on China because of the 
purges of China specialists 
by the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy and others in the 
early 1950s. 

Nevertheless, there is an 
impressive array of . both 
older and younger experts 
on China who form the res- 
ervoir of American, knowl- 
edge about, the Asian main- 
land. 

Among these experts arc 
economists familiar with 
labor problems in Shanghai 
and agronomists capable oi 
estimating rice production 
in Kwanglung province. 


she, the State Department’s 
China contingent tends to 
be stratified in time layers, 
in many ways, an expert’s 
outlook is likely to have 
been influenced by his expe- 
rience during the different 
phases of America’s China 
policy. 

Therefore, some analysis 
■say, the specialists who sur- 
vived the period of U.S. rig- 
idity towards Peking are 
inclined to be rather con- 
servative, while many 
younger officials hold more 
liberal views. 

Those jn the older genera- 
iion include men in their 50s 
him Alfred Jenkins, the 
head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Asian 
Communist Affairs, and 
Edwin W r - Martin, former 
U.S. consul general in Hong 
Kong. Both had their 
Chinese language training 
in Peking before, the Com- 


There are U.S, specialists 
who can quote Chinese rail- 
road timetables or describe 
the curricula in Peking high 
schools or, judging from 
their record, forecast 
China’s nuclear tests vita a 
fair degree of accuracy. ■ 

One American expert on 
Peking’s military establish- 
ment has traced virtually 
every senior Chinese army 
officer back to the day he 
joined the Communist 
ranks. Another U.S. special- 
ist, who monitors Chinese 
radio broadcasts,- can cite 
from memory nearly every 
important Peking foreign 
policy statement made over 
the past decade. . , - 

China experts in and out ,m ™* ts 
of government are trying to 
guess who might be (be first 
U.S. ambassador to Peking 
should Sino-Amcrican diplo- 
matic relations be estab- 
lished. 

In the opinion of several 
of these experts, the logical 
candidate for the post, is 
Marshall Green, 5-i, the assis- 
tant secretary of state for 
East Asian and Pacific af- 
fairs. 

. Formerly ambassador to 
Indonesia and consul gen- 
eral. ill Hong Kong, Green 
has long advocated a rap- 
prochement with Peking— 
although, according to rclia- 
ble sources, he was not in- ^‘ e ^on-in-iaw of O. Ec.mund 
volved in the secret opc-ra- Clubb, the last .U.S. consul 
lion to arrange the Presi- general in Peking, 
rlenf’s trin in China The China-watcher closest 

Another potential envoy to source of power in 
to Peking, the China special- Washington is John Hoid- 
ists sav, is David Osborn, 50, Didgc, who has served on 
the U.S. consul general in Henry Kissinger’s White 
Hong Kong. Like Green, Os- House staff since the sum- 
born originally began his ca- * n . 01 -‘ l-CGO, Along with W. 
rccr as a Japan expert but Richard Smyser. a Vietnam 
has broadened his scope to specialist, Holdmlge accom- 
inelu.de China. panied Kissinger on his trip 

There are roughly PC) *° Peking two weeks ago. 
China specialists working in A still younger group of 
the State Department jn State Department China ex- 
Washington or assigned to Dy'-Ts includes officials like 
U.S. diplomatic missions ^ 0MIt Abramowitz, Mil 


The Peking experience 
separates that generation 
from a group of younger of- 
ficers, most of whom have 
never been inside China. Re- 
garded as the most compe- 
tent. among them are Paul 
H. Kreisberg, deputy chief 
of the U.S. mission in Tanza- 
nia, and. David Doan, the No. 
2 man in the U.S, consulate 
general in Hong Kong. 

Another office) - in that 
category considered to be 
outstanding is William II. 
Gleystccn Jr., who was re- 
cently appointed deputy 
chief of mission in Taiwan. 
Born in China, Gicysteen is 


liarn A. Brown, GnTirles 1 15 i I, 
Burton Levin, Nicholas Platt, 
and John J. Taylor. These 
officials are serving in as- 
sorted posts, some unrelated 
to China. 

Platt, for instance,- is- as- 
signed to tlic office' of Secre- 
tary of State William P. 
Rogers, while Hill is a spe- 
cial assistant to the U.S. am- 
bassador in Saigon, Ells- 
worth Bunker. 

The CIA’s Experts 

Unlike the State Depart- 
ment:, which rotates its ex- 
perts to other jobs to avoid 
their contracting what Gen, 
George C. Marshall used to 
call “localitis,” tiic Central , 
Intelligence Agency seems'' 
to keep its China analysts 
working at their specialty 
for years. 

Per that reason, coupled 
with the fact that it was 
largely shielded from Son. 
McCarthy’s probes in the 
early 1050s, the CIA is said 
to have the most knowledge- 
able team of technicians 
dealing with the military. 

Except for a few experts 
like Philip Bridgham and 

Charles Neuhauser, ''-who 
publish analytical articles on 
China in academic journals, 
the CIA specialists mostly 
are unknown to the public. 

But the degree of their ex- 
pertise is occasionally ap- 
parent, as it was two years 
ago in a far-reaching study, 
of the Chinese economy pro- 
duced by the CIA for Con- 
gress. The study is regarded 
as a major work on the sub- 
ject. 

A ccording to some 
sources, the CIA’s attitude 
towards the Chinese Com-, 
munists loosened up c.onsid- 
. erably after its former dep- 
uty director, Ray Cline, left 
for other duties. Cline, who 
served on Taiwan in the 
early 19fi0s, was close to 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the son 
and heir-apparent of 
Chinese Nationalist Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek. 

Nov,' head of the State De- 
partment’s bureau of intelli- 
gence and research, Cline 
reportedly is: slated to be- 
come assistant secretary of 
defense for intelligence, a 
new post being created in 
the Defense Department. 
Pentagon Experts 

The. upper echelon of the 
Defense Department’s China 


section is considered to be 
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By TEB KNAP ,, 

Scrliijjy-Howard Skiff Writer 

Several -weeks before President Nixon is clue 
In Peking, about a dozen U.S. Secret Service 
agents wifi go there to co-ordinate security 
precautions for the visit. 

For diplomatic as well as practical reasons, 
the Americans will depend heavily on the host 
country police to guarantee the security of the 
President, and his party. A Secret Service 
spokesman said they expect no difficulties. 

Altho the Chinese Communist government 
has depicted American Presidents as imperial- 
ist warmongers during 25 years of hostility 
.between the two countries, a Secret Service 
spokesman said the Nixon visit to Peking 
should be no -more of a problem than if lie 
were going to a major IJ. S. city. Crowd con- 
trol ’5s easier in a police state. 

Nevertheless, elaborate precautions will he 
taken to protect the President’s life and avoid 
any violent incident that would mar the “jour- 
ney for peace.” . 

The Secret Service advance team will check • 


in detail the security precautions established 
by the ministry of public security at Peking’s 
Central ' Airport, along the routes Mr. Nixon 
will take and in all the buildings be is expect- 
ed to enter during his stay of several days. 

That would include the official guest villa he 
probably will occupy, the Great Fall of the 
People, where meetings will be held, and the 
old Imperial Palace grounds, where receptions 
and dinners will take place. 

Both Chinese and Americans will check the 
telephones and rooms for listening devices. 

BULLETPROOF CAR 

The $200,000 bulletproof, bubbJetop Lincoln 
Continental limousine will bo flown from 
Washington to Peking for the President’s use. 
lie also may have a helicopter. 

While such decisions have net yet been 
made, Mr, Nixon is less likely to mingle 
among large groups of private citizens than he 
did, for example, two years p.go in Bucharest. 
Thai simplifies security. 

The Secret Service advance team will in- 
spect emergency sites such as hospitals and 
evacuation routes. It will have checked with 



the Central Intelligence Agency for informa- 
tion on individuals or groups who pose a poten- 
tial threat. 

' The Secret Service won’t say -how many 
agents will accompany the President cm his 
trip. But obviously it will require more than 
ICO to provide the necessary around-the-clock 
protection for Mr. Nixon and those in iris 
immediate party. . - 



POLICE KITCHEN 

What the President eats and drinks is not' 


regarded as a major security problem; nev- 
ertheless, Secret. Service agents will be in the 
kitchen checking on food and personnel. 

. 'Security for more than 2 00 newsmen expect- 
ed to accompany Mr. Nixon on the historic- 
visit will be the responsibility of Chinese po- 
lice. Hotel and charter flight arrangements for 
.-.the newsmen are made by the - White House, 
jb.ut (he communications-mcdia pay the -bills,.; y • 
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■ Second of two articles on how President Nixon 
decided on a nev,< Chinn policy that included abun-p 
donment oj the tradition"! American stand against 
. seating Peking in the United Nations. 

Av;:;^ By ray Moseley 

7 Bulletin Washington Bureau . 

Washington ■-- One day last April, President 
Plixon received on his deal: a report from Henry Cabot 
■ Lodge, head of a commission.- which had been holding 
gearings -around the country on Communist Chinese 
admission to - the United Nations. 

: the report recommended that the United States 
support a policy of dual representation in the UN for 
Peking and the Nationalist Chinese regime on Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

-7 Nome government oficials viewed the report wry- 
ly. The presidential Commission on the United Na- 
tions was composed of pc-rsons who apparently had 
been, selected for theiiq prominence in American life 
rather than for any expertise about China. In fact, 
there- wasn't a China expert among’ them. 

‘‘WHY .SHOULD ). C-ARE what Eugene Orrnandy 

thinks about China policy?” said one official. “He 
never asked me what I think about it.” 

Bui: the report was viewed by the President as a 
sound gangs of public opinion, and it was perhaps no 
coincidence that it dovetailed with his own thinking, 
on the question. . © 

Mr. Nixon’s policy aims had been confirmed- and 
supported a few weeks earlier by a State Depart- 
ment report to him, based on an extensive review 
Of the China question that he ordered last November. 

THE REPORT LAID DOWN a number of options 
that the United States might .follow when the China 
question comes before the UN General Assembly this 
fall, and provided supporting arguments, for each 
.each position. • ; j 

1 . Its basic conclusion was that the realistic choices . 

before the President were rather limited. 

For the last 10 years, the U. S. has blocked Pe- 
king’s admission by winning General Assembly ap- 
proval of a resolution making this an “important 
question.” 

Under the UN Charter, important questions re- 
' quire a two-thirds majority for adoption, and Peking 


had never come .close to that. 

But State Department ex- 
perts concluded there was no 
possibility the important ques- 
tion- resolution could pass 
again. A shift of only seven 
votes from last fall’s outcome 
could doom it, and it appear- 
ed at least that many coun- 
tries — possibly mere -- 
would drop' support for the 
U. S. resolution and either 
vote against it or abstain. 

Ann Twisting 

Chinese Nationalist officials 
refuse to accept this assess- 
ment. They and their Ameri- 
can supporters insist that the 
-important question resolution 
can . still pass if the U. S. 
twists enough arms in the 
UN. 

The State Department re- 
port, drawn up by teams cf 
experts headed by Assistant 
Secretaries Marshall Green 
and Samuel DaPalma, laid 
out these options before Mr: 
Nixon: 

T — Follow the old UN policy 
clown to defeat. This would 
have the advantage of letting 
Peking into the UN while fol- 
lowing the policy favored by 
Taiwan. It became known as 
“going down with the ship.” 

; — Shelve the important 
question resolution and vote 
against a Communist resolu- 
tion to admit Peking and ex- 
pel Taiwan, This would al- 
low Peking into the UN also, 
but had the drawback of ob- 
viously showing less than full 
support for Taiwan.' " 

.. — Support a policy of dual 
representation, according to 
one of three or four possible 
formulas. - 


ti. 


U. Alexis Johnson 


Marshall Green 
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^ ;/ 'jliS&ffipd-kC? s( -•-!/ £..\ was “somewhat embarrassed”. 
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• p ; ®. B • /P 3 £ . .. ■ • 'li* // 1 „ ■«.. "■ day he wanted the conference to 

IjflX TO r Of COO B, O H be free of “conversation group” 

o ;i?k .Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) suggested invitfivj a SAID Jlo ca , lcd lho 

•Oo'nmvnist Chute;, a scientist- to a 1935 University of Ny.e-cunvm 

ecology conference, disputed testimony before the House Agrieukj conference after reports came 
lure Committee shows..'- .." . . , , 1 : from both the U.S.and Europe 

Prof. J.J. I-Iickev of l-h? UW Wildlife Ecology Depv, tied tne- , dramatic decrease in Use pop- 

•firine falcon. ... ■* . “ far as j can deter- | 0 i lae problem. 



lvitii’c Cheii*! Tso hsin, a Peking ornithologist, to «* ^7- — ■ 

ivuu. 0 wiwi„ _y — , i The scientists eventually do- 

'“>■ .111 : if"* <*,” **»* «»<*“• "* 

: - . -we as far as I can deter- |of the problem. 


■ HICKEY’S KSMMtKS, which }riine.” .. i HiCKcy, whose oik o* p.1** 

he now disputes, were made •= CIUW PU p U SHED a S90^ nne (dc0ns 'ff cs t0 *7 
last. March' during hearings on — b ok jn 186 y based on the; early 19i0s. lokl lav, ma.mis .hm 
the Federal Pesticide , Control -i'^j' ere , ncc> The letter from the 1 DDT had "completely wiped out 

Act ’of 1»V1. Hickey has been., a. "^u’ine'cc'scieniist, he said, was one species of bird the pc-rc- 

“'ton^fime foe of the controver- m ‘ inc j U(1[;d jn , hc volume. g,. ine falcon.” He called the pcs 
rstaJ .pestjniae J..-D1 -whicm he ., }!e ( t h c Chinese ormlholo- , corniwund of chcmica 


-Vf KV. — ■ * 

not included in the volume. m-jne falcon.” He called thc pcs- 

/it.. ru'n it IwilA. ... . i 


rsiai ,.. .m mmut u ., })e (the Chinese orminoio- j } - a conv> - )UIK > 0 f chemical 

claims •!/ ie*j>oii.,iblc for de- <;i f . thouebt the Peregrine \ al- ., 

••fifruciion c! meny bird species. ( - R? - Hiekev disclosed, extinction. 


; -£truciioiV cf Tnsny bird species. ^ wos Hickev disclosed. cxvmctK),i. 
"''In testimony before thc house, j'- d n0 iniormaiion." 

'panel, Hickey. said DDT has a-. . - ." 

•'■‘‘sublethal” effect on many bird: '-Hickey called any attempts to 
'populations. He said research j!]i n i; his work or the c'aferenc-e 
showed DDT caused a decrease; w j*i A th B CJA ‘‘character assak 
•in'-lha thickness of many egg-; 1 L-pation'.” • : ■ a : 

■sheiis, indirectly leading to cm-, “Otarsteior assassination., 
iindion of bird populations. ; though, is- part of ■. this busi- 
Hickcy, under questioning of 1 nees,” Hickey mused; ‘’That's 
j 'Tlcp. Graham Purcell (D-Tcx.),i why I fcnve 8 thick skin.”-: . ’/ 

J* also' told the committee the CIA! v . . ■, 

g -s-u g g.c ste d inviting the Red r D . u K ^ 7 D' , S . n 
•’’(Chinese scientist to see if mail ;j C ^ r, ‘ 1,h ,' ‘‘iw’i* i \vTK\ 

'bblild be obtained from behind;; P r ^ s “°, . dT 

Hhe Bamboo Curtain. Hickey jj lins * U . ’> /' 01 0 

told the panel lie turned over,! for t; ;h .■ V: ; : ; l £ eh ? e . 

-the scientist's letter to the Mil- 1 | P r o>ecL h3,»v.w. _ . 

%aukcc office, of thc CIA. ;V “^” • hid*? .ansm-cd. r 

: cooperate wjtn my national gf;v- 
“THEY (THE CIA) wanted to eminent, mid i have done this 
s get- him over here?” Purcell; for a good many years.” •- c . 

• asked, | The involvement of, the gov- 

, vsl ”No, sir,” Hickey replied.! ernment led to an observation 
‘‘They just wanted to find out’ f rom Rep. \V. R. Poage (D- 
whether or not I could get ?. let-; t ex.), committee chairman, 

Jer out of there.” I, that' Hickey .was ‘‘apparently 

.In an inter vie w Friday,; subsidized by the government to 
jliekey disputed Ihe testimony, carry on these operations.” 

-.r 1 1 'l- f-'h'R lie said,, mciely. ... fyn’-Jii'FnVi'Vf'F’ 

I .advised me on how to gel a let-! /.» COaMsIIERCE, 

id- through to Red Chinn” 'which attracted 50 scientists 
?: Hickey said lie asked a CIA[ fr0m three contuicnts was fi- 
.accjiiaintancc about U.S. postal! naiieed by Sue Dep.. of Realm, 

’regulations and the best way to Education a no Vvebaie, (Iu:Av) 
ma.il a letter to Communist! the National Auduoon Society, 

China. Hickey said he had the American Museum of Ino- 
planned to work through a neu- tional History, and fna Wiseon- 
",tral French scientist, but (he sin Society of OrniUio.ogy. IIP,,' 

■ iCIA told him to address thc let- funds — about $10, (TO — ac- 
' tor directly to Approved Fdr Rfel^as^ 2bbl/03/04 : CIA-F 


:;1A told him to address Ihe let- hinds worn 5iw,vu j — n&\ 

lor directly to Approved Fe^ R^I^W 2^1/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000200340001- 

1 1 cnee nuo get. I 
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MIAMI , FLA. 
NEWS 

E - 93,533 



v. - 

; l!y DICK HOLLAND 

' • Miami News Ficporler 

■ Neither Red China nor the 
Soviet Union has yet accept- 
ed an invitation to send gym- 
nasts to a championship 
tournament in. Miami Beach 
next week, but five other 
Communist nations have. 

Sponsors of the tourna- 
ment said today they hope 
the athletes will be treated 
with as much courtesy as the 
Red Chinese showed U.S. 

. table tennis players recently. 

, "This is sports, not poli- 
tics, and they’ll be guests in 
our home- — a real pcople-to- 
people thing,” said David 
.Station, the Hialeah-Miami 
Springs banker who heads 
, Jjlorida Sports Meet Inc., the 


nonprofit outfit sponsoring 
the tournament at the Beach 
•Convention Hal! June 5. 

The Miami Beach City 
Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution inviting the Red 
Chinese to send their top 
gymnasts, and Station said 
ho has been in touch person- 
ally with Hsu Chung-fu, 
charge-d’affairs for ■ Red 
China in Ottawa, Canada. 

"We talked yesterday and, 
while he wasn’t entirely en- 
couraging, he didn’t say his 
government had refused t.he 
invitation,” Station said. He 
said the invitation also has 
been cabled directly to Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-iai. 

"We got a nice letter from 
the (United States) State De- 


lius type of peoplc-to-peoplc ! 
thing,” Station said. He said / 
the FBI and the ,CIA also ~<i/ 
have been in touch with him, 
not to interfere but just to be 
alerted on tire situation. 

The top male and female 
gymnasts are coming from ' 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and East . 
Germany, Station said, as ' 
well as from such nations as 
Japan, Switzerland, Spain, 
Norway, Canada and West . 
Germany. 'j 

Station said no invitation 
was issued to Cuba. There, 
were Tumors today that some ' 
Cuban exiles in Miami plan ; 
to protest the presence of 
athletes from Communist na- 
tions. • i 

The event is to be taped : 
for showing on the American 
Broadcasting Corp.’s "Wide 
World of Sports” program. . 
Statton said that if the Reel 
Chinese come, the result 
probably will be broadcast i 
live. I 


panment encouraging us in 

— ii 


; The athletes will begin ar- 
riving Monday and will stay 
at the Doral Beach Hotel, ' 
! where a ballroom has been' 
fitted out with gymnastic , 
equipment for their practice. ; 

Tickets to the event are $1 
, and $3 for tire afternoon, and 
i S3 and $5 for the evening. 

| Results of the competition 
I will be recognized by the In- ' 

; ternational Federation of. 

| . Gymnasts. • i 
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Dear Sir:. - . 


25 May 1971 


THE C.l.A, IN ASIA (I): When United States Central Intelligence ■ 

Agency Director RICHARD HELMS was getting ready to visit Saigon last fall 
for talks with South Vietnamese President NGUYEN VAN THIEU, he sent ahead 
an unusual calling card. 

It was in the form of a news leak to the New York Times, 

A story quoting "government officials" related in considerable detail 
the Co I. A. finding that there were some 30,000 agents of the Vietcong that 
had insinuated themselves into the Saigon government apparatus. 

The findings revealed Hanoi intentions to incr ease that number to 
60 ? 000 by . the end of 19 71. 

The conclusion was that the Saigon government would not be able to 
cope with these agents in shaping the country! s future. 

The information had very little to do with fact. 

The figures^ came out of, a. hajt Richard Helms' hat. 

The story was, frankly, designed to- scare the hell out of President 
Thieu and make Helms' bargaining position a little easier. 

What Helms was selling was the C.l.A. line of a need for a tougher 
security stance internally. Basically, President RICHARD NIXON had asked 
Helms if there was something he could do about the rampant corruption 
inside the Thieu government- --officers squandering aid funds on luxury cars, 
wine., and women and allowing an unacceptable amount of Uncle Sam's cash to 
turn up as flight capital to Swiss’ and French, banks. 

It was one of the rare (but- increasing) -.instances w T hen Helms and the 

C.l.A,. generally close-mouthed adherents . to. the "no comment" school-had 

ever used the press for leverage. 

But it tells a lot about the C.l.A., which often feels frustrated ■ 
about. ."not getting its message across" to the people it. wants ‘-to reach in 
and out of the administration, . 

■For the last few months, for example,- the C.l.A. has been peddling in 
Washington and elsewhere details of an intensified Communist Chinese road- 
building effort in northern Laos. . 

.But correspondents involved, with Peking ping-pong and other developments 
have found the story not glamorous enough, nor cliff erent . enough, from earlier 
ones on the same subject to get much space. 

Helms' visi ted Laos, which has come to be known as "C.l.A. Country", 
after, twisting Thieu's arm and then went op to Tokyo t.o discuss Red China's 
nuclear, rocket and submarine- developments wi t’n officials of Japan's 
intelligencer defense establishment. 

These events were not reported in your daily newspaper and the. exact 
details will never be known. ' . ;• ■ 


The C.l.A. i s a many tentacied th i ng . ... 

It operates in many diverse ways. 

1 ,« s WSw&WffFQtRe)fiiSi;20irt«B«M,;CiATBOPSaj5i6oiRoaaaoQ340ooi-s 
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25 May 1971 


Dear Sir: 


. THE C.I.A. IN ASIA (I): When United States Central Intelligence 
Agency Director RICHARD HELMS was getting ready to visit Saigon last fall 
for talks with South Vietnamese President NGUYEN VAN THIEU, he sent ahead 
an unusual calling card. . 

It was in the form of a news leak to the New York Times. 

A story quoting "government officials" related in considerable detail 
the C.I.A. finding that there were some 30,000 agents of the Vietcong that 
had insinuated themselves into the Saigon government apparatus. 

The findings revealed Hanoi intentions to increase that numb er to 
60,000 by the end of 1971, 

The conclusion was that . the Saigon government would not be able to 
cope with these agents in shaping the country's future. 





The information had very Jit tic to _do wi tly fact. 

The f igures cam e out o f a ha t >- -Richard Helms' hat. 

The story was, frankly, designed to scare the hell out of President 
Thicu and make Helms' bargaining position a little easier. 

Wha t Helms was selling was the C.I.A. line of a need for a tougher 
security stance internally. Basically, President RICHARD NIXON had asked 
Helms if there was something be could do about the rampant corruption 
inside' the Thieu government officers squandering aid funds on luxury cars, 


wine and women and allowing an unacceptable amount of Uncle Sam's cash to 
turn. up as flight capital to Swiss and French banks. 

It was one of the rare (but increasing) instances when Helms and the 

C.I.A. generally close-mouthed adherents to the "no comment" school had 

ever '-used the press for leverage. „ 

But it tells a lot about the C.I.A., which often feels frustrated 
about "not- getting its message across" to the people .it wants to reach in 
and out of the administration. 

For the last few 7 months, for example, the C.I.A. has been peddling in 
Washington and elsewhere details of an intensified Communist Chinese road- 


building effort in northern Laos. 

But correspondents involved with Peking ping-pong and other developments 
have found the story not glamorous enough, nor di f feren t . enough , from earlier 
ones on the same subject to get much space. , 

Helms visited Laos, which t has come to be known as "C.I.A. Country", 
after twisting Thieu* s arm and then went on to Tokyo to discuss Red China's 
nuclear, rocket and submarine developments With official's of Japan's 
intelligence-defense establishment. 

These events were not reported in your daily newspaper and the exact 
details will never be known. 


The C.I.A. is _a many te n tacled thing. 

Ap^Wv^d R£lfcase iOOT/03/04 i CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000200340001 -5 
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CIA STUDY some time back developed 
likely "scenarios” for thaw in Red 
China’s belligerent stand against U.S. 
One initial Chinese opening predicted: 
Reds would invite U.S. ping ’pong team 
to tour People’s Republic of China. 
State Department, in written comments, 
ridiculed the suggestion, JOURNAL has 
learned from impeccable sources outside 
of the intelligence community. 
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I lie Ch!sia il rad®: How Bag How Fast? 


P resident Nixon’s decision to lift the 
twenty-year-old embargo against 
trade with Communist China, coming as 
it did on the heels of friendly overtures 
from Peking, was clearly more political 
than economic. “The question of trade 
with China is so swamped with politics 
and policy,” said one Commerce Depart- 
ment official, “that economics takes a 
very distant second in guessing what 
might happen.” As if to underline this 
point, Washington discovered last week 
that it was the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy rather than the Treasury or Com- 
merce Department to which Mr. Nixon 
turned for a background paper when he 
first began to give serious consideration 
to lifting the embargo on trade with 
China many months ago. 

But even though the future of U.S.- 
China trade will depend more on the 
balance of power than the balance of 
payments, a lowering of the barriers 
could indeed have important economic 
advantages for both nations. For the Chi- 
nese, there could be the immediate ben- 
efit of American technology in the form 
of diesel engines, computers and jet air- 
planes. For the U.S., there was the long- 
range prospect of opening new markets 
In a semi-industrialized country of more 
than 700 million people. 

Flight Line: A few U.S. companies 
have already taken advantage of a relax- 
ation of the rules in 1969 that allowed 
them to deal with Red China through 
foreign subsidiaries. General Motors, for 
instance, has sold engines and parts to 
the Chinese. Monsanto has sold rubber 
products; American Optical has sold mi- 
croscopes and Hercules Rubber has 
bought resin. And since the President’s 
move to lower the barriers even farther, 
the Commerce Department says, “hun- 
dreds and hundreds” of inquiries have 
come in from other companies. Among 
them: United, American and Pan Ameri- 
can airlines, all of which want to fly to 
China; several airlines, in fact, still have 
permission from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to fly the Pacific route, granted as 
far back as 1946. 

Initially, however, there seems little 
chance of China trade running into large 
figures. For one tiling, mainland China’s 
total foreign trade is only $4.3 billion, as 
against $S1.9 billion for the U.S. The 
U.S. study, according to government offi- 
cials who have seen it, estimates that if 
trade resumes, U.S. exports to China 
would probably amount to no more than 
$100 million to $200 million annually 
over the next five years, with imports 
from China totaling considerably less 
than that. Exports, the report said, would 
depend on how much U.S. wheat China 
might buy, 
and Austra 



Mao badges and denounce their own 
government when they visit the main- 
land, are alarmed at the possibility of an 
economic rapprochement between China 
and the U.S. And the British, already 
troubled by an 18 per cent slump in 
trade with China in 1970, fear their ef- 
forts to sell jetliners to the Chinese might 
now be undercut by U.S. competition. 

A major question still outstanding, how- 
ever, concerned just what U.S. items the 
President would allosv the Chinese to buy. 
Administration sources said the list should 
be approved within a month, and it 
seemed likely that it would be strikingly 
similar to the one accorded the Soviet 
Union. Despite Defense Department ob- 
jections, however, the list may also in- 
clude such potential military goods as 
trucks and commercial jetliners. The next 
move will be Peking’s— and though the 
Chinese officially haven’t responded to 
having the embargo lifted, they obviously 
haven’t been sitting still. Behind the 
scenes, they have suggested they would' 
like ‘six to eight Boeing commercial 
jetliners for use in an intercontinental 
air system that would include a Peking- 
to-Nevv York flight (Newsweek, April 26). 
And at the end of last week, word in 
Washington was that the White House 
was- actively considering selling Peking 
two or three planes as a starter. 


rise substantially if Peking were to open 
its gates to American tourists. 

While the Chinese want to buy many 
things the U.S. offers— including precision 
instruments, drugs and fertilizers— they 
lack the foreign currency to make huge 
purchases, and have refrained almost 
Calvinistically from borrowing. But ac- 
cording to the U.S. report, China may be 
on the verge of tapping an important new 
source of foreign-exchange earnings: oil. 

Prof. Robert F. Demberger of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a leading expert on 
China trade, asserts that China has a 
“Middle East-size production and export- 
ing potential.” Already, in fact, despite 
their own great energy needs, the Chi- 
nese reportedly have an oil surplus. 

“Even supplying a few days of Japan’s 
needs,” said one government source, 

“would make a difference of millions 
on China’s exports.” On the other- 
hand, such primary Chinese exports as 
foodstuffs, tobacco, hides, furs and rub- 
ber are in no great demand in the U.S.— 
and textile exports to the U.S. would 
surely be politically intolerable when Mr. 

Nixon is already fighting a flood of such 
imports from other Asian countries. 

Changes: Politics, of course, could throw 
all this out of whack. If U.S. relations 
with China continue to warm, the Chi- 
nese might well divert some of their buy- 
ing from current trade partners to the 
U.S. In fact, China has shifted dramati- 
cally in the past: a dozen years ago, 70 
per cent of its trading was with other 
Communist countries; today, at logger- 
heads with Russia and Communist coun- 
tries that have taken Russia’s side, Pe- 
king conducts 80 percent of its overseas . 
business with non-Communist nations. 

The Japanese, whose drive to build up a 

R000200340001 -5 
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MOUNT SUniBACHt 

The time rolled by and the Marines moved 
slowly, but determinedly, from their pinned- 
down positions on the beaches to higher 
ground directly ahead — Motayama Airfield 
#1 in the center of the island which was 
the immediate objective. And nosy the 
heavier military equipment was being off- 
loaded on the beaches and moved along the 
makeshift roads of steel strips of landing 
mat laid over and up the soft sand terraces 
' of Iwo’s littoral. Xu the bright sunlight of 
a late afternoon X could see our tanks along 
the airfield’s edge In the saddle and center 
of the island. Soon the Seabses would bo 
bulldozing away the disabled Japanese air- 
craft that remained on the field; and their 
grading and rolling machines would begin to 
fill and smooth out the bomb-pocked strip, 
lor the first landings of our aircraft. 

The airfield had been the immediate ob- 
jective and It became the point of departure 
for the continuing advances the Marines 
would make for the ultimate conquest of 
the Island. It was Just then, however, that 
Mount Suribachl beckoned. It became the 
cynosure of all of us offshore. In the air and 
on Iwo 83 efforts were begun to take It. It 
was the mountain to climb and conquer, the 
place to plant the American flag. If this 
would not be symbolic yet of total victory, 
then It would be of that total victory that 
would eventually come, bringing with it 
release from the terrible ordeal they had en- 
dured, both Japanese and American, who 
remained alive after the holocaust — less the 
legions who already would have been released 
by death. 

I watched the final stages of the flag rais- 
ing on Mount. Suribachl through a gunslght 
aboard our ship. On the cross hairs of the 
sight It came out a few ants struggling with 
a match stick, rag attached, In an effort to 
raise and place it atop a sand pile; and they 
Anally accomplished it. From such a distance 
and seen through a gunslght, It appeared a 
detached and casual ceremony completely 
devoid of panoply; and so It must have 
seemed from any vantage point. But of Just 
such things so casual and rugged is history 
^j^jnade and remembered. 
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RED CHINESE MUST RETURN 
AMERICAN SERVICEMEN 

' HON. JOHN G; SCHMITZ 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1971 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by investigative reporter, 
Paul Scott, should be brought to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues. It makes the 
~ very valid point that prior to even con- 
sidering any type of increased U.S. con- 
tact with the Chinese Communists the 
question of the return of the American 
servicemen being held by the Red Chi- 
• nese must be settled. 


The highly explosive prisoner Issue is be- 
ing quietly raised by a group of influential 
members of Congress headed by Representa- 
tive Cornelius E. Gallagher (D„ N.J.), chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs’ Far East 
Subcommittee, and Representative H. R, 
Gross (E„ la.), a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The lawmakers have demanded to kngw 
what President Nixon Is doing, If anything, 
to free. these men before going through with 
trade concessions to Red China or entertain- 
ing Peking's propaganda, groups In the White 
House. 

The unpublished demand was made during 
a private hearing that Gallagher's subcom- 
mittee held last week to hear testimony from 
State Department officials on President 
Nixon’s now open door policy toward Com- 
munist China. 

In quizzing Assistant Secretary of State 
Marshall Green, Representative Gallagher 
called on the Nixon Administration to test 
Communist China’s intentions by demand- 
ing that American prisoners In China be re- 
leasad Immediately. 

The lawmaker reminded Green that Peking 
13 known to be holding at least five Amer- 
icans, and possibly several hundred addi- 
tional U.S. fighting men from the Korean 
and. Vietnam wars. One of those known to be 
a prisoner is Capt. Philip E. Smith, son of 
Mrs. Oscar Smith of Roadhouse, III. 

Pentagon records list Smith as the first 
U.S. combatant of the Vietnam war known 
to have fallen into Chinese Communist 
hands. His F-103 Starfish ter was downed on 
Sept. 20, 1935 while over the Tonkin Gulf. 
While American rescue planes stood helpless- 
ly by. Smith was picked up by a Chinese 
patrol boat and taken to the mainland. 

Feeble diplomatic efforts by the Nixon and 
Johnson Administrations to obtain Smith's 
release so far have produced nothing. All 
that the State Department has been able 
to learn from Peking Is that Smith is alive 
and being held in a prison In the Chinese 
Capital. 

Although it Isn’t saying so In public, the 
State Department has hard evidence that the 
' Chinese 'Communists are holding at least 
lour more American fighting men. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency says privately therek 
are many more. Over the years, the CIA lias 
gathered bits and pieces of information about 
a number of other "missing" U.S. military 
pcrsonel believed to bo prisoners inside 
China. Most of these are prisoners from the 
Korean war. 

Showing their concern — •Representatives 
Gallagher and Gross made it clear to Green 
that there is growing concern in Congress 
that President Nixon wasn't giving the pris- 
oner Issue a high enough priority in his new 
policy toward Peking. 

The legislators warned that the President 
was giving away his bargaining power for 
the prisoners by making one-way concessions 
to Peking on trade without first obtaining 
an agreement to discuss their plight. 

One subcommittee member said he 
couldn’t understand how the President could 
welcome personally a delegation from Com- 
munist China without first getting assur- 
ances that Peking was ready to dlscus.3 the 
release of American prisoners. 


changes of ping-pong delegations to free 
American prisoners. 

The State Department announced In Au- 
gust, 1955, that the U.S. had agreed to open 
the so-called "Prague-V/arsav Talks’’ with 
the Chinese Reds to discuss the fate of Amer- 
icans being held In China. 

Those off-and-on talks have dragged on for 
nearly IS years. During that time, Peking re- 
leased an American, a Catholic Bishop, im- 
prisoned after tho Communists took over In 
China. None of the American military men 
captured during the Korean or Vietnam wars 
have been freed. . 

In the U.S. Senate, several members led by 
Senator Strom Thurmoud (R. S.C.) , a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Service Committee, 
are planning to raise the prisoner Issue. They 
are now seeking information from tho De- 
fense Department as to the number of Amer- 
ican men still held by the Chinese. 

The Thurmond group also wants to know 
the exact number of Americans (believed to 
be more than 20) that tho North Vietnam- 
ese captured during the recent military op- 
eration in Laos. Nixon Administration offi- 
cials will be asked to make known their plans 
for obtaining the release of these men cud 
tho more than 450 Americans known to be 
prisoners In North Vietnam. 

By Unking the Vietnam and Chinese pris- 
oners' Issue, the Thurmond group hopes to ' 

bring new pressure on President Nixon to 
spell out to the A.merlcan people how he i 

plans to obtain the freedom of these for- i 

gotten heroes. Many members of Congress ' < 

believe the time Is running out for these : , 

prisoners and that the U.S. must act scon ' j 

if they are ever to see freedom again. ■ j f 



NEW ROLE FOR THE ARMY 
ENGINEERS 

HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 

OF IX. LINO IS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 27, 1971 

Mr. ANDERSON of .Illinois, Mr. 
Speaker, last year I introduced legisla- 
tion to give statutory authority to a five- 
man, civilian Environmental Advisory 
Board in the Army Corps of Engineers, 
The Board would have been charged with 
the responsibility of conducting environ- 
mental reviews of all proposed and on- 
going corps projects, and these reviews 
would be included with the environmen- 
tal impact statements filed with the 
Council on Environmental Quality. My 
legislation would simply have formalized 
by law an initiative already taken by the 
corps in establishing such a Board, and 
would have given the Board more spe- 
cific responsibilities. 

I was pleased to read in the Sunday 
Star that additional initiatives have been 
taken by the corps to insure full con- 
sideration of environmental factors in 


- The article follows: . ' 

Red Chinese Must P.eturn American 
SET tVICEMEN 

(By Paul Scott) 

Washington, April 28.— The fate of those 
"forgotten Americans" languishing In Com- 
munist China’s dungeons could become the 
first test of the soundness of President 
Nixon's policy of trying to improve relations 
with Peking. 

These Americans are U.S. fighting men 
that Peking Is illegally holding from the 
Korean and Vietnam wars — some of whom 
have undergone everything from brainwash- 
ing to torture for iftH WAr1-Fn r R 


"It looks like the President is convenient- 
ly forgetting the fact that the Chinese Reds 
are holding American prisoners of war," stat- 
ed the lawmaker. ’’Some one must remind 
him that his first responsibility is to free 
these men; not provide the White House as 
a propaganda forum for Peking.” 

Green reportedly agreed to pass the law- 
maker's’ warnings along to Secretary of Stato 
William Rogers and to tho White House. Ho 
assured them that his views were close to 
theirs but could not speak for either Rogers 
or the President. 

New pressure needed — If past negotiations 
with tho Chinese Communists are any ln- 


the policy and decision process at the 
corps. 

The corps has taken the lead in im- 
plementing the licensing scheme under 
the 1899 Refuse Act which deals with 
•water pollution the corps has been as- 
signed the chore of cleaning up the Na- 
tion’s dirtiest river, the Cuyahoga; and 
the corps has upgraded the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors as the 
“conscience of the corps” when it comes 
to environmental matters. 

At this point in the Record I would like 


: B efA t - h f?dP86-d l iW -S 1 ' 
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By JERRY GREENE 

Washington, April 1-1 — Communist China’s odd cepts, or the notion that Communist China must exercise he- 
■ Venture into Ping-Pong - diplomacy, an almost ridicu- *«nony over Asia. But neither do we wish to impose on China 


Ions method of breaking a 21-year freeze in inter- ?" j nte t ^l? tional *“ isit!oa that denies its !e « itiinate lliUiolul1 
national relations, has brought the _ Nixon adminis- uueie! ’ ^ y/onk o Constructive Relationship 
tration the iirst really nappy turn in global affairs v ._ .... >w . : 1,, ,.,- 


in many months. Now the foreign affairs experts here 
are deep in huddles to figure out what it means, and 

why. 

The Bel Chinese imitation to the American table tennis 

,, team caught the 


? uPUT’DilA 


H A. At.-, 


interests.” 

Wo r.fs o Ccnsfrtio'/ve Relationship 

Nixon said that there will be no more important challenge for 
the U.S. in the. deer. Je of the 19T0s than drawing China into "‘a 
constructive relationship" with the whole world community, and 
particularly with the rest of Asia. 

Thf President had an encouraging word for Ttir.-sia,- in con- 
nection v it’n his thoughts on Peking: “We . . . see nn advantage 
to us in the hostility between the Soviet Union and Comr.imilsl 


'JFY 


/> whole conummlly l.y IP ns m too nostihty between the Soviet Union and Comv.r.ini.-t 
d siirprise, from '■}'■ . l,r> not seek any. ... It is absurd to believe that we 

Director It 1 c h a r <1 could, collude with cue of the parties against the other.” 


V, i-A .. 1 U Heln.-s to Secretary Due note is taken here that the Russian press has not 

, , T ... . of State William yet commented directly on the outburst of friendliness hi 

to henry Kissinger over at tne White House. Peking’, Ping-Pong diplomacy. It is believed that the Rus- 

; >, e . aiv v.gu touay tnat President N ixon nan made his sians wore as astonished as was Washington, for the Moscow 

decision a couple of weeks ago to proclaim further casing of Literar.irnaya Gazeta today carried selected foreign press coin- 
trade and travel restrictions on Peking, a fortuitous coinci- ments about the American team’s visit to Chhr.a under the 
dence, for it enabled him to make a prompt friendly gesture headline, “Judge for Yourself — An Unexpected Friendly 
in return. Gesture.” 

But a relaxed trade restriction will never be able to match Broke fks Ice V/ifh a Paddle 

an invitation to a table tennis team in the eyes cf the common 

people around the world, and it is frankly admitted here that while there is plenty of welcome here at the White House 
Premier Chou En-lai scored a propaganda victory of major and the State Department for the spring thaw in Peking, we 
proportions. couldn’t find any analysts who were ready to toss aside Nixon’s 

Is C New p eft era cl Relations Dared? warning ill February that we should be “totally realistic about 

No one here doubts that Chou En-lai has considerably the prospects” of wholly friendly relations on an instant basis, 
more in mind than Ping-Pong and a. few kindly wds for P A ,t that time, the President told Congress: “The People’s 
i , T , c ... . . ,, , ... . .. Repuuhc of China continues to convey to its own people and 

t e U..-., r.h.iuugh tha, m u»eic couu. be cahed a major diplo- to the world its deieiTuhiation to cast us in the devil’s role, 
matic development the way things have been going for two Our modest efforts to prove otherwise have not reduced 


April 8. wun a ring-rung pautne, , 

. Peking ^carried on that date a dispatch from Hanoi dealing 
with the Laos invasion^ which reported that the Communist 
forces near Khe Sunn “have not only made a great contribu- 
tion to the complete defeat of the aggressive military action 
against southern Laos by the U.S. gangsters, but also dealt a 
.severe blow to its. war ‘Vietnamization’ plan.” 

So it would appear that the generous and cordial welcome 
lextendecl the table tennis players does not necessarily mean 
that the. now era of sweetness and light has broken upon 
us yet. 

: But the friendliness and warmth exhibited by the Chinese 
premier was most welcome here nevertheless, for President 
Nixon long before his election set as a goal the improvement 
of relations with Peking, Indeed, he has had personal charge 
of the several small gestures the U.S. has made in the last 
year to pry a crack in tire Communist wall. 

During the presidential campaign. Nixon said repeatedly, 

"We simply cannot afford to leav* China forever outside the 
family of nations, there to nurture its fantasies, cherish its 
hates, and threaten its neighbors. There is no place on this 
small planet f or a billion of its potentially most abb people 
to live in angry Isolation. 

Not Ready to Deserf Taiwan 

The President was in lim'd opposed to entry of Red China 
Into the UN at that time, but left the way open for reconsidera- 
tion later. He has softened his position still further — but not 
so far as to buy Peking's terms for entry, the requirement 
■that Nationalist China he excluded. . 

In his foreign policy review 'sent to Congress in February, 

Nixon served notice he will conjhnie to oppose any efforts bv 

Peki ng to oust the Taipei government from the UN, but said . • 

that the U.S. “is prepared” to see Communist China “play a • 

Constructive role In the family of •nations.’' 

“We are prepared to establish a dialogue with Peking,” 

Nixon said in February. “We cannot accept its ideological pre- 
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£hb President -an-i Secre- 
tary 'o' State William P. P.og:- 
ers share an undisclosed po- 
tential tu ordering r. secret re- 
view of oar atomic capability. 

Tho b as ic conception of 
U. S. foreign policy Ms been 
that the split bstweea. the So- 
viet Union and Mod Chiti?. ( i? 
so deep end irredeemable 
that, behind the scenes, Mos 


of Mao." 
tkruout tit 


j cow will side with us for -world „ 0 j^ suspiciously that even the Sovk 
stabilisation agams'. I ^ propaganda has softened, and t*r 


This accounts for numerous concessions to 
Moscow, over a.' long period, that mystify the 
public. AU decisions V»e invariably the prison- 
er -of basic conceptions that may bo right or 
wrong and now the President and Mr. ^Rogers 
are driven to ask: Is this premise sound? 

. Yitey -concur, of course, with the general ob- 
servatfon that Russia and China have had tun- 
. cl a mental conflicts of interest for countless 
ysbrs in spile of all internal changes. This is 
elementary. But Mr. Mixon and Mr, Rogers 
have become convinced this reliance can put 
. our policy’s foundation cm '-Quicksand. For they 
also recognise that, at bottom, the current ar- 
guments between Moscow and Peking _ realty 
are only concerned with the problem: Which is 
the best way to bury the western world and. 
erect a -Red world? 

'*> t\ e 

The target of diplomacy and propaganda b 
- the same: To strengthen your influence among 
friends ana contain the inroads radae by ad- 
versaries. All Kremlin propaganda media use 
every possible device to distinguish between 
Red China and Mao. The only thing wrong 
with Red China is Mao. This is the main line 
Of Soviet policy.' 

Chinese anti-Soviet provocations are Invaria- 
bly blamed on the "Mao group," "maniacal 
Mao," etc, Pravda and Izvestia consistently 
Insist all China is not "infected -by the cancer 


Soviet radio broadcasts, beamed 
> Red world, endlessly charge Mao 
(never Red China) with anti-Soviet crimes, in- 
cluding the Heilungkiang Province Indicants 
on the Soviet-China 4, 150-mil? herder. 

The Kremlin leaves -the doer wide open for a 
rapprochmeat with Rod Churn — except for 
Mao. 

c- c «< 

Moreover, Mr. Nixon ar.i Me. Rogers 

anti-Mao 
IfeUung- 

kl-ang border clashes have -largely dissolved, 
since the -time of Kosygin’s visit with Mao in 
Peking after Ho Chi Mich’s funeral in Hanoi. 

As long ago as 1952 Red Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi told a CIA infiltrator: “The . 
Chinese people may cot have enough, trousers, 
but we will surely have th-er nuclear bomb." Oa 
March S Red China launched its second earth 
satellite from the Skwangchengtze space facili- 
ty in the Gobi Desert, 405 ratios northwest of 
La nohow itself a Ru.yStsn-H'.stalled atomic 
production center. The first satellite was orbit- 
ed from there on April 24, 1970. Then Peking 
exploded a three-megaton device --- the equiv- 
alent to three million tons of TNT — in the 
atmosphere on Oct. 14, 1075. 

The CIA has informed Mr. Mi?, on that the 
rocket used for the March J satellite might 
. already be capable of delivering on us a small, 
“blackmail-’ warhead, a't'oo not the thceo-rue- 
gaton vm'nead. Peking is clearly developing 
for an Intel continental ballistic missile. 

.'This explains the President’s Peking atomic 
reference in his State of the World message. 
But a Mopov, --Peking rapprochment, with or 
without Mao’s death, looms even heavier. Not 
only would the absolute keystone of U. S.^ for- 
eign policy disappear but the credibility of our 
atomic deterrent would face the joint capabiU- . 
ty of the Soviet Union and Red China in utter-, 
ly alarming tandem. ■ ' 


J 
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Will Communist China .intervene in 
Laos as a counter to the U.S.-supported 
South Vietnamese thrust into the south- 
ern part of that country? 

/: President Nixon, the Joint Chiefs, of 
Staff, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other authorities would like to know 
the answer, and we don’t presume to 
have it. 

But the fact that, the question is being 
' worriedly asked in Washington should 
remind the American people: As long 
as we are embroiled in a land war in 
Asia, there is a risk of a wider conflict 
with Peking. 

The conventional wisdom in Washing- 
; ton is that China will not send troops or 
“volunteers” so long as South Viet- 
namese forces do not strike northward 
in Laos or North Vietnam. We hope this 
reading of Chinese intentions is accu- 
rate. 

Last week the White House and State 
Department spokesmen sought to reas- 
sure Peking that it had nothing to fear 
■ from the allied strikes against the Ho 
‘ Chi Minh Trail in southern Laos, far 
..from the Chinese border. 


Peking, however, chose to denounce ■ 
the move as “a grave menace” to Chi- 
na. It has staged mass anti-American 
rallies with veterans of the Korean 
fighting against the United States prom- 
• inently present. 

This could be a genuine threat, a 
warning, or a bluff. Mr. Nixon would do 
well to proceed cautiously, for the last 
thing this country wants or needs is an- 
other Korean-style bloodletting against 
Communist China. 

The White House states that the Viet- 
nam War is going well, that the enemy 
is hurting from the loss of his Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries and now from the cut- 
ting of his Laos supply lines. Again, we 
hope this is so. 

But the administration must not let 
the headlines of success changeits goal 
in Vietnam. That is to withdraw U.S. 
troops in such a way as to keep a non- 
Communist South Vietnam -- if possible 
— not to overthrow the Communist re- 
gime in North Vietnam.' " , 

Mr. Nixon must not let the illusion of 
victory or military ambition outrun 
good sense. When Gen. MacArthur 
. drove northward in Korea, the Chinese 

■ showed how sensitive they were to 
. threats near their borders. They proba- 
r bly would react the same way today. 

Recently, South -Vietnamese Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky spoke of per- 
haps invading North Vietnam to destroy 
supply dumps there. Marshal Ky is a 
flamboyant c h a r a c t e r and may not 
have been serious. 

But if he was, the proper response of 
this country should be the classic line of 

■ the late movie producer Sam Goldwyn: 
t “Include me out.” 
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